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* Harper's Youne Prorie has no rival in its variety, 
amusement-giving quality, and unexceptionable moral 
tone.” —The Independent, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I.ivstrraten Weexry. 


Among the contents of the nwnber for December 
27th ave a New-year story, entitled “* Hard Lines 
and the County Line,” by Margaret Exma Dirto, 
with an itlustration by W. L. Sueprarp; “ My 
First Christmas Offering.” by Hezekian Berree- 
worth ; and the third chapter of MR. ALDEN’s se- 


vial, A New Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Dr. ALerep C. Stokes, author of ” Microscopy 
for Beginners,” has prepared for Harper's YOuNG 
Pore eight short papers on the Infusoria, the 
first of which is qiven in the current number. 
The succeeding articles will be illustrated with 
drawings by the author, some of which will show 
curious forms of animal life discovered by Dr. 
Sroxes, and now for the first time illustrated, 


Suspscuprion Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harvgen’s Youn Prorie 
will be sent on application, 
THE COMING AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


In the number of Harper’s WEEKLY published 
on January 7, 1888, will appear the opening chap- 
ters of a serial story of great originality and pow- 
er, written by an American author, and entitled 


“A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
A COPPER CYLINDER,” 


illustrated by Gitpert GavL. 
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MRS. LINTON’S NEW STORY. 





We invite our readers’ attention to the new and 
thrilling serial story, 


“THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS,” 


by the popular novelist Mrs. E. Lynx Linton, 
author of “ Paston Carew,” “ Sowing the Wind,” 
“ Jone Stewart,” “ Our Professor,” ete., ete., which 
is begun in this number of Harrgr’s Bazar, and 
will be continued weekly until the end. 


AGAINST THE RAINY DAY. 

PJPVHE newspaper reader often comes across 

mention of the fact that the children of 
this and that king of some foreign country 
are instructed in a trade, whether the object 
of the instruction be to bring them into 
closer sympathy with the people whom they 
rule, and many of whom work at trades, or 
whether, kingeraft failing, they may have 
handicraft to fall back upon for support in 
case of revolutionary accident, not being 
stated. Of late years, also, we have all 
heard of the bold step taken by the wife of 
oue of the princely NAPOLEONS in opening a 
millinery shop, the impoverished daughter- 
in-law of an English duke being said to have 
followed her example, and most of us think- 
ing it was very lucky for them that they 
knew how to do it; while it was not at all 
an uncommon surmise in the days of the 
Second Empire that the beautiful EUGENIE 
might yet have an opportunity to turn her 
wonderful dress-making talent to account. 

But the affairs of life are vo more preca- 
rious for princes than for common people, 
and if a prince may lose his crown and 
throne and jewels and civil list, a merchant 
prince may lose his ships and cargoes and 
ingots, and those who are less than mer- 
chant princes can just as easily come to 
grief in the matter of their own small bank 
account. Owing to the character of the 
laws of entail in this country, a fortune, it 
has long been a saying, ceases to exist after 
the third generation; so that no matter how 
wealthy you are, your grandchild is quite 
capable of “going upon the town,” in all 
the great generality of cases; and although 
that is presenting the matter rather strong- 
ly, still the grandchild is in some danger of 
coming to the point of being too proud to do 
aught but suffer and starve in silent seclu- 
sion. For habits of expenditure engender- 
ed in the children of the rich do not go hand 
in band with habits of accumulation, and 
after the second generation it is apt to be 
all ontgo and no income, although of course 
this is not invariable. 

In Europe, with the thrones and the or- 
ders of nobility standing on a volcano’s 
crust, as their enemies claim, there is no 
absolute security or stability of inheritance. 
In this country the chances for irregular 
money-making are so many, the speculative 
opportunities are so tempting, that the cool- 
est hand is liable at any time to do the rash 
thing, and not even the man whose fortune 
is in trust is altogether sure of it. How 
much less, then, the woman! 

Women, it is true, are learning more and 








more of the management of business, of 
book-keeping, banking, buying and selling, 
of bonds, stocks, mortgages, and the rest, 
and are getting, as a whole, better and bet- 
ter able to take care of their own affairs, 
although there will probably always be a 
few helpless ones who had rather be taken 
care of and who do not choose to learn. 
Women, also, are proverbially more conser- 
vative than men, and it is less likely than 
it used to be that their fortunes, where they 
have them, will become lessened when in 
their own hands. Still, accidents and mis- 
fortunes cannot be kept away from every- 
body forever; and although the case of one’s 
homestead being swallowed by an earth- 
quake, leaving one landless, is not a frequent 
one, losses are not impossible that are every 
bit as absurdly chimerical in idea as that; 
and it is not the part of imprudence to pro- 
vide against the injury which might result 
from them. 

However thriving and “ well off,” then, a 
man and his wife may be, they do their chil- 
dren a positive wrong in failing to do them 
a positive good and providing them with a 
means of taking care of themselves should 
thieves break in and steal or moth and rust 
corrupt their treasures. For the son there 
are more means at hand of taking this care 
than for the daughter, more ways marked 
out, more trades; and there is always the 
healthy and natural oceupation of caring 
for the land, into which he can be initiated 
early and almost unconsciously. But still 
there are a great many clean and whole- 
some and pleasant trades left for the girl, 
which she may be taught and with whose 
practice she may be made familiar, even if 
she really never have to touch them after- 
ward in the whole course of her life. Not 
to speak of stenography and type-writing, 
which, until the time when they shall be 
made parts of universal education, will af- 
ford means of obtaining a livelihood, there 
are various house-keeping, flower-raising, 
seed-raising, bee-raising, and kindred indus- 
tries, all of which may upon need be found 
far more profitable than the music lessons 
and wild-flower painting on which so many 
of our young ladies rely for eking out their 
incomes, and beyond these there are always 
the industries of the needle in dress-making 
and bonnet-making and the like. 

Every girl who has the least art of trick- 
ing herself out with ribbons and finery can 
use her art advantageously in making and 
trimming hats, and the more ideal she may 
happen to be in other ways, the more fanci- 
ful and “ taking” will her bonnets be; and 
the girl who has an eye for form, and any 
dexterity of finger, will make of herself a 
mantua-maker of more or less. merit, but 
equal to a livelihood on necessity, with, 
moreover, the advantage of being able to 
instruct and direct her own dress-maker if 
she never have to use otherwise the art she 
has learned. However wealthy, however 
finely educated the young girl may be, she 
will find it surely accruing to her comfort 
and good in the future if her friends have 
seen fit to give her, in addition to all else 
they may have given, a trade, or something 
answering to a trade, with which she can 
earn her living in case of need, whether the 
need ever come or not. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE GRIM THEORY OF EDUCATION. 
it is a curious thing that, side by side with the 

modern amenities in schooling, there some- 
times comes in a reaction against everything that 
can make learning attractive. It is like the the- 
ory which used to exist, that no drug could be 
really useful unless it gave out the full terrors of 
its natural taste and odor. Sometimes even now, 
in out-of-the-way places, one finds an old-fash- 
ioned drug-shop (perhaps opening out of the 
very parlor of an old-fashioned doctor), where 
the mere atmosphere is as barbarous and forbid- 
ding as the strange foreign names of the articles 
sold there—coloquintida, perhaps, or ipecacuanha. 
But the modern drug-shop is called a pharmacy, 
and it aims to replace those vigorous old odors 
with others suggestive of Araby the Blest. A 
similar change has come over our school methods. 
I can recall when battered desks and chopped 
benches were regarded as an essential part of 
even the private-school system. Why contend 
against it? it was asked: boys were natural bar- 
barians, and would soon make the new look as 
badly as the old. Yet about that time the dis- 
covery was made that the way to secure respect 
for school furniture was to make it respectable, 
and the boyish jack-knife found other objects. 
So I can remember when the introduction of sing- 
ing, and later of drawing, into our public schools 
was regarded as a finicai whim, suitable for girls’ 
schools only. mollit mores ; each of these prac- 
tices is found to help school discipline and refine 
the taste, so that the whole tone of school life is ele- 
vated. I was fitted for college by a teacher who 
never let his rattan go out of his hand, except to 
lay it on his desk close by him. A public-school 
principal who should now pursue this course 
would lose his place, and rightly: the very regu- 
lations of some communities require that the rod, 
if it exists, should be kept in the desk, out of 
sight, and that every blow should be afterward 
reported to the proper authorities. 





One of the most curious forms of this Grad- 
grind severity is the crusade occasionally under- 
taken against all illustrations of school-books, 
The most thoughtful and carefully designed work, 
in geography, in history, even in arithmetic, is 
supposed to be sufficiently condemned when it is 
called a picture-book. Yet it is a period when 
all works for older persons—dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, histories, magazines—have brought the 
art of pictorial illustration to its highest point. 
Webster and Worcester have alike adopted it. 
Justin Winsor’s monumental Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America is crowded with portraits, 
autographs, fac-similes, and reproductions of his- 
toric pictures. The later editions of Gray’s Bot. 
any of the Northern United States have careful 
delineations of every historical genus. The Amer- 
ican magazines have won the admiration of the 
world by their illustrations of all geographical 
and historical papers. Mr, Edward Atkinson car- 
ries the art of pictorial exhibition even into po- 
litical economy, and is never quite happy till he 
can get his proposition embodied for the eye in 
parallel lines. The United States Census Report 
resorts to charts and curves and colored diagrams 
when it wishes fully to elucidate any important 
general result. All this is done for grown peo- 
ple—for the gravest, the maturest, the most edu- 
cated. They, if any, are the persons who might 
fairly be asked to fix their minds clearly and au- 
sterely upon words and numerals, without stoop- 
ing to the alleged frivolity of picture-books. If 
they do not accomplish this, if the very people 
who make the criticism are only too glad to eke 
out their own imperfect knowledge by an illus- 
trated magazine or an illustrated dictionary, is it 
not a little absurd in them to enforce such a grim 
abstinence upon school-children ? 

In an admirable article by the eminent French 
writer Professor Th. Ribot on “The Mechanism 
of Attention’—an essay well condensed in Sei- 
ence, December 16, 1887—he maintains a very 
different theory. The infant child, he says, is at 
first under the sway of spontaneous attention 
alone, noticing only bright objects or suste- 
nance-giving objects. By degrees it observes 
things less selfishly interesting, beginning at 
about the third month. The path is from the 
most intense, most impressive sensations, to the 
finer and more delicate ones. To fix and hold 
one sensation is an art that must be learned. 
“A child, for example, refuses to learn to read, 
but is vastly interested in the pictures in the 
book. The father says that reading will show 
the meaning of the pictures. This acts as an 
artificial inducement, and the child goes to work, 
substituting an artificial attention to arbitrary 
signs for the natural attractiveness of pictures.” 
After a while “art has done its work, and atten- 
tion has become second nature.” All this is long 
since recognized in our schools in the introdue- 
tion of object lessons. Formerly pupils learned 
a definition of a bird; then they were taught 
something about a bird’s structure; after that, 
if they were fortunate, they were taken to see 
some stuffed birds in a museum. Now the stuff- 
ed bird, or, better still, a living one, is a part 
of the school properties ; that is shown first, and 
when curiosity is aroused, the children readily 
Jearn about it. But as no school can have an- 
nexed to it a complete museum of natural his- 
tory, geography, and the history of the human 
race, the pictorial art comes in by way of sub- 
stitute or preliminary. 

No child can understand from words alone 
that there is any part of the world which is 
essentially different from his native town, but 
his first picture of a glacier or a geyser, a castle 
or a cathedral, the Sphinx of Egypt or the Es- 
quimau in his kayak, opens his eyes to the rest 
of the globe; he begins to be a travelled man. 
It is even more true of history: the most skil- 
ful combination of words can never bring a child 
so near to the Mound-builders or the Pueblo Ind- 
ians, to the Puritans or the Cavaliers, to the 
Revolutionary soldiers and the founders of our 
government, as he is brought by the first good 
picture he sees. The Latin poet Horace long 
since pointed out the immense advantage in 
promptness of the eye over the ear: 

“Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta Adelibus,” 


Why should the “oculis fidelibus,” the faith- 
ful eyes of children, be left untrained, while we 
revert to the grim. method of technical memory 
alone? When shall we live up to the strong 
good sense of Horace Mann, who pointed out 
that the love of knowledge is as natural to a 
healthy child’s mind as the desire for food; and 
that we do all in our power to deaden this im- 
pulse, and then deny its existence? T. W. H. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN 
COLLEGE GRADUATES. 
IL. 

IPE statistics of the whole body of graduates 
and of the individuals of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnw make an interesting record of 
usefulness. Figures tell their own tale with ex- 
actness ; it is the interpretation which varies ac- 
cording to the feeling of the interpreter. A com- 
parison with the occupations of college -bred 
men would have been valuable ; but without com- 
parison many useful suggestions can be drawn 

from the statistics which have been collected. 
The returns in regard to marriage seem to show 
an unfavorable result, but until compared with 
statistics gathered from an equal number of non- 
college-educated women it would not be just to 
conclude that colleges encourage voluntary celi- 
bacy. A more reasonable deduction would be that 
the four years’ higher course delays matrimony, 
and this view is proved by figures showing that the 
older women’s colleges have a larger per cent. of 
married graduates than the younger. Of colleges 
for women only, Vassar, founded in 1865, has a 





-larger per cent. than Wellesley or Smith, estab- 
lished ten years later. Looking at the table 
which gives the statistics of 2619 graduates, it 
will be seen that of co-educational institutions, 
Oberlin, established in 1833, has 57.85 per cent. 
of married graduates; Kansas, founded thirty- 
three years later, has 16.59 per cent. less; Bos- 
ton, founded in 1873, and Cornell, opened to wo- 
men a year earlier, have a still smaller per cent., 
their averages being 29.41 and 29.29 per cent. 
respectively. Wesleyan, the latest college opened 
to women, has 26.09. An exception to this stand- 
ard is Syracuse, which has even a larger per 
cent. of married graduates than Oberlin, though 
established forty-three years later. Illustrating 
by a single college, the first four classes at Vas- 
sar have 57.9 of married members, the last four 
only 9.8. Comparing the record of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna, Oberlin has 12 mar- 
ried graduates, Kansas 3, and Cornell 6, Boston 
proving the exception with the comparatively lar- 
ger number of married graduates in the associa- 
tion than other colleges, while Syracuse, with only 
1 married member, maintains the rule. Of wo- 
men’s colleges, Vassar has 61 married, Wellesley 
11, and Smith 10. Since the older institutions 
have a larger per cent. of married graduates 
than the younger, a natural inference is that 
young women who have occupied with study 
four years which are usually given to social in- 
tercourse are not in the way of marriage as 
early as the average girl. The Committee on 
Health of the Association of Collegiate Alamne 
showed that the average age at graduation from 
college is 22.39 years. By this time the young 
woman has attained a cool judgment, and is 
guarded by a training which restrains her from 
unadvised matrimonial measures, As no sugges- 
tion of divorce and only one separation between 
husband and wife was noticed in the collection 
of statistics of the association, the result of hap- 
py marriages is one of the best features of the 
higher education of women. As the returns from 
the association proved, many graduates are pur- 
suing scientific or professional studies with their 
husbands. Society receives a double benefit when 
the scientist or professional man‘is assisted by 
a wife who adds to the zeal of a loving woman 
the well-trained powers of the student. 

Teaching represents the largest wage-earning 
profession, It is 31.17 per cent. more than all 
the other professions combined—a difference 
which causes the impression that law, medicine, 
literature, and other professions are accidental 
results of college training, the fruits of the stu- 
dent’s innate qualities rather than of collegiate 
acquirements. An almost overwhelming array 
of statistics seems to show that the teaching pro- 
fession is the most characteristic result of the 
higher education of women, and the figures tell 
a cheerful story of conscientious labor on quiet 
paths of steady, useful progress. The majority 
of teaching graduates occupy the highest posi- 
tions of pedagogy, filling places in women’s col- 
leges, in high-schools and academies, and in pri- 
vate preparatory schools. For an illustration, 
Wellesley College is seen to have sent out 39 
graduates to positions in colleges; Kansas has 
given 5 from 29 teachers to college faculties ; 
Cornell 6 from 87, and Oberlin 56 from 73. Oth- 
er colleges have graduated a proportional number 
of highly successful teachers. The graduate’s aim 
to work out a justification of her education seems 
to have been fully realized among the teachers. 
They have been progressive, earnest, and active, 
yet often, like 10 members of the association, 
showing by acceptance of honorable missionary 
positions that their ambition has not been of a 
wholly selfish character. The proficiency of col- 
lege-bred teachers is so well known that it is 
said t he difficult for young women without the 
college training to obtain remunerative positions. 
Now the competition lies between college-bred 
women and the older teachers who possess expe- 
rience without the higher education. But in the 
near future, if the pressure upon the best posi- 
tions is not relieved, the competition will lie 
among the graduates themselves. How shall 
this danger be averted? is answered by some 
colleges in favor of their own graduates by the 
establishing of a course of pedagogy by, which 
students in learning the art of teaching acquire 
precedence over others from colleges which do 
not add didactics to the curriculum, Wiscon- 
sin, Cornell, Kansas, and Michigan have courses 
which illustrate what may be done in this divec- 
tion, and other colleges are preparing to open a 
series of lectures upon the science and art of 
teaching, with instruction in language, analysis, 
and the philosophy of pedagogy. The difficulty 
with which competent instructors and lecturers 
upon the normal course are secured suggests a 
possible new opening for educated women, 

The necessity of the time seems to urge bread 
studies for women as well as for men, yet occu- 
pations except that of teaching are apparently 
not found attractive to the majority of college 
graduates. Of 524 members of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumne there are 11 physicians, 9 
journalists, 8 authors or writers in special fields, 
7 librarians or library assistants, 2 elocutionists, 
2 lady principals, 8 artists and 1 architect, 2 mu- 
sicians, 5 lawyers, 1 in a government depart- 
ment, 1 chemist, 2 private secretaries, 1 type- 
writing secretary, 1 lecturer, 3 printers, and 1 in 
inereantile business. Besides the professions 
pursued by members of the association, among 
the larger number of 2619 graduates are found 
the occupations of copying, book-keeping, dairy- 
farming, stock-raising, the dramatic profession, 
agency of an insurance company, and biology. 

The profession of medicine has attractive op- 
portunities. It is not crowded like that of teach- 
ing, it is no longer undesirable on account of ad- 
verse social prejudice, and its pecuniary rewards 
surpass those gained by any other profession. 
Why is it not more popular with college grad- 
uates? The expense required by a long prepa- 
ration may discourage some students, but when 
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we remember the great difficulties overcome by 
many young women in attaining an education, 
pecuniary reasons give an inadequate explana- 
tion. While women physicians are so much 
needed in this country, in the Zenanas of the 
East, and in the mission stations, the college 
which encourages the medical profession for wo- 
men has an appreciation of the need of wo- 
men’s services. 

Literary occupations seem to be more popular 
than medical among women graduates, since 
there are 17 writers to 11 physicians in the as- 
sociation. Nive of these writers are journalists, 
Requiring less special preparation than medicine, 
yet entailing a long apprenticeship before the 
highest honors are gained, newspaper work offers 
fascinating employment to those who have a 
taste for literary expression. It is the only sort 
of literary work by which a young writer may 
obtain regular remuneration, aud its variety and 
liveliness are most inspiring. 

The demand on city newspapers is not large 
for new workers, being an average of one woman 
to ten men, according to possible positions of value 
to the paper; but if a young woman possesses a 
determination to make herself useful to a paper, 
if she who prides herself on the grandeur of her 
Commencement thesis is cheerfully willing to 
make a small report of an annual meeting or 
take any humble assignment of duty, she will 
have many opportunities to become a quiet part 
in helping forward good causes and in forming 
public opinion. As authorship depends more 
upon innate talent than collegiate studies, statis- 
tics have little value in consideration of this pro- 
fession. One may mention, however, that the 
majority of college graduates have not reached 
the mature age at which the greatest women 
writers first produced eminent works. 

The seven graduates who have become libra 
rians have chosen a field made doubly attractive 
since the opening of the Columbia School of Li- 
brary Economy. Much of the work in libraries 
is of a routine character; the lybrarian’s ambition 
is always limited by a board of amiable but often 
unreasonable trustees and by an insuflicient ap- 
propriation; but to a lover of books there is 
pleasure in living among them, even if they can- 
not be thoroughly read on account of library 
duties. Law and architecture, music and art, 
seem to have been almost wholly neglected by 
college graduates. These professions are pur- 
sued rather by special students than by those 
who take the whole college course, and when 
chosen, seem as unique as dairy farming, sanitary 
science, and other occupations chosen by one or 
a few graduates. 

Of the college-trained women who are neither 
married nor pursuing a wage-earning occupation 
it is difficult to speak with accuracy or impartial- 
ity. ‘They represent the failures of the system, 
and, on the other hand, some of the most brilliant 
successes, but it would not be possible without 
hypereritical investigation to determine upon the 
proportion of defeat from overwork, failure of 
health, or any other cause, to that of happy 
achievement. Of the sixty members in the asso- 
ciation classed “in no gainful occupation,” the 
majority are engaged iu domestic pursuits, by 
which they illustrate to those who wish to be 
censorious that the college has not untitted wo- 
men for home life. Philanthropic work occupies 
many whose activities, of a necessarily quiet 
character, do not court public statistical state- 
ment. One graduate, the president of an aid 
association of a hospital, helps on a valuable form 
of benevolence ; another is director of a training- 
school for nurses, Several members are interest- 
ed in women’s guilds, a practical means of 
bringing together capital and labor; others are 
active workers in the University Education So- 
ciety, in the Chatauqua Society, and the Society 
for Study at Home. Some are connected with 
the management of cooking schools. The mis- 
sion schools are not too low nor the houses of 
the poor too mean for the higher educated women 
of leisure. 

In the belief that one of the best uses of edu- 
cation is the development and broadening of in- 
dividuals, it is a pleasure to consider the efforts of 
special students, Sixty of the association mem- 
bers have taken second degrees, and 35, as near- 
ly as can be discovered, at colleges in this coun- 
try and abroad, are now studying in special lines 
of work looking forward to a degree. These 
students, more than any other graduates, illus- 
trate the effects of the college course upon post- 
graduate occupations, for they are pursuing work 
to which the college gave the inspiration and the 
aim, 

Many other applications of statistics might be 
suggested for the imagination to sport itself 
through many devious ways in all directious of 
woman’s work. But leading facts which have 
given some important results of the higher edu- 
cation of women seem to show : 

First, that the record is cheerful. There are 
no stories of occupations underiaken only for the 
suke of money to live upon when hope and youth 
have fled; if there have been failures, none have 
occurred through want of opportunity for prop ¢ 
training. 

Second, that the individual attains through 
education a thorough understanding of her pow- 
ers, her needs, her limitations. She is supplied 
with a purpose of life, and develops a will to go 
about her proper work, to teach, to write, to be- 
come a housewife, to help the poor. 

Third, that the women’s colleges depend for 
popular support upon the strength of their alum- 
na. These large institutions are young, and the 
movement of which they are an expression is 
still regarded with suspicion. The returns of 
the past may be considered favorable, but they 
point to the need of greater effort in the future, 
so that the graduate will not overcrowd one pro- 
fession to the neglect of other opportunities for 
women, 





Grace W. Soper. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

ALL gowns are made just long enough to 
touch the floor, the most convenient length 
for dancing; the steels in the foundation skirt 
are not long, and the cushion bustle just below 
the waist is very small, but a great appearance of 
fulness is given by gathered breadths of the fab- 
ric of the dress, as layer upon layer of tulle, or 
full widths of tinselled gauze, or else by the new 
drapery of silk breadths gathered at the top and 
hanging straight (showing their selvages) to the 
foot of the skirt, displaying there a border of Re- 
naissance brocade in garlands of natural colors, 
or in old tapestry designs of many curves and 
arabesques in soft faded tints, or else with a fili- 
gree border of silver or gold woven in the silk, or 
applied there by metallic net and trimming lace. 
The corsage is low and sleeveless, and may be V- 
shaped or round in the neck ; it is usually point- 
ed, but there are also pretty round waists, worn 
with a belt and rosette and brilliant buckle, or 
else with a sash of moiré,ribbon. Satin, peau-de- 
soie, and velvet are used for the waists of tulle 
or lace dresses, with Greek folds of spangled or 
beaded tulle at the top, lapped to the left side in 
front, or else extending in V-shape to the points 
below the waist. The full chemisette or guimpe 
of thin crinkled crape or else of crépe lisse is 
also prettily worn inside the neck of low corsages, 
especially those made of velvet and cut off across 
the top to pass under tie arms, the crape serving 
to cover the point of the shoulders where it is 
gathered full and held by a moiré ribbon bow at- 
tached to braces of the ribbon that pass down 

inside the velvet waist in front and back, 

White, yellow, aud old-rose are the fashion- 
able colors for tulle ball dresses for débutantes 
and very young ladies, Those of white tulle 
have five or six layers of plain tulle with cut 
edges for the back of the skirt, on which are 
sewed lengthwise tongues or pointed stripes of 
white satin an inch and a half wide at the top, 
and slightly waved before tapering to a point near 
the foot; the layer of tulle just under the upper 
one may be tucked ut the foot and pleated, while 
those beneath are plain. The front of the skirt 
has cross stripes in the tulle, separated by tiny 
dots like those of point d’esprit net. Another 
white tulle with demi-train has a gariand of large 
white roses and buds across the foot on front 
and sides, with veiling of tulle from top to bot- 
tom, while still another has a tablier of white 
lisse covered with pearls and gold beads in stripes 
on which are drooping white flowers. 

Yellow tulle skirts with corsage and tablier of 
white moiré and gold-lace make charming ball 
gowns. The tablier is a straight breadth of 
moiré hanging down the middle of the front, 
and covered across the foot with gold net and 
lace, while down each edge is a revers of white 
and gold brocade; uext this on each side is yel- 
low striped tulle with point desprit designs in 
a shirred breadth hanging on the skirts of plain 
tulle of many layers, and caught up with large 
rosettes of white and yellow moiré ribbon, An- 
other all-yellow gown of tulle has the pointed 
satin tongues down the back, with a pleated tulle 
and satin front, on which is a simple round apron 
of tulle crossed along its edge, with wide yellow 
watered ribbon which curves upward at the sides 
to meet great clusters of yellow flowers. 

A charming gown of pink tulle over satin has 
a tablier of cream white embroidered lisse caught 
up by large rosettes of black satin ribbon, with a 
brooch of brilliant Rhine-stones in the centre. 
Panels for the side of the skirt and garlands for 
borders are the fashionable floral garniture, in 
rather large flowers—poppies, fleur-de-lis, thistles, 
and roses—with many long thorny stems and 
bunches of hanging grasses ; only a smail cluster 
is worn on the corsage, or else the top of the neck 
is finished with a vine or fringe of buds and 
leaves. The slippers are again made of the satin 
of the dress, and the silk stockings must match 
in color. The slippers have pretty bows of beads 
and lace or Rhine-stone buckles. Tan-colored 
and gray undressed kid slippers and haif-high 
shoes are still worn, with stockings to match, and 
tliere are also bronze and black kid slippers and 
hosiery for wearing with various toilettes. A 
very small pompon of marabout feathers, or an 
aigrette with a rose or some ends of ribbon, or 
a tiny pouf of tulle, may be added in the hair, 
though very young ladies prefer the pretty hair- 
pins of gold or of amber shell with jewels. 
Long undressed kid gloves of cream white or 
very light tan-color cover the arm more smooth- 
ly than formerly, aud are usually tied up with 
ribbous. 








THE FASHIONABLE BROCADES. 


The filigree brocades of silver or gilt on white 
or pale watered grounds are chosen for dinner 
dresses, and are used especially for the train, or 
for all of the demi-trained skirt except the full 
gathered front breadth of lace, or of beaded net, 
or of bordered peau-de-soie or satin, Sometimes 
the three front and side breadths of the skirt are 
of white moiré covered half-way up from the foot 
with gold-lace, then four or five breadths of the 
demi-train are of the filigree brocade; these 
breadths show their selvages next the plain moiré 
sides, and to accentuate these selvages they are 
faced with a row of white feather-edged watered 
ribbon placed to show merely its looped edges 
beyond the selvage of the brocade. There are 
also many pretty Watteau brocades of stripes 
and wreaths of pale rose, green, and blue silk 
that are made up in polonaises or princesse coats 
opening over a vest and puffed tablier of white 
lisse wrought with festooned garlands of the 
Louis Quatorze embroidery of erépe lisse made 
in raised flowers of natural colors. The neck is 
in V shape over a guimpe of pink crape, and 
revers of green velvet are turned back along the 
guimpe and vest. ‘he back of the skirt is pink 


faille bordered with leaf points of cream white 
passementerie. 








Self-colored brocades of satin and faille in very 
large designs, making only one or two stripes in 
each breadth, are used for elaborate trained 
dresses for dinners, the opera, and receptions. 
In some of these dresses the brocade is only in 
the train and in the back of the waist, which is 
high or in V shape, while the front is much low- 
er, and is draped with China crape of the same 
color, crossing to the left side at the waist line, 
and extending below in one piece with the tablier 
of the skirt. Lace flounces, barbes, and piece 
laces are also arranged in these continuous fronts, 
making the low waist and the skirt fall in a se- 
ries of soft diagonal folds that cover the wearer 
from the neck to the foot. Pale Nile green satin, 
with the two stripes of the brocade in lily-of-the- 
valley design, is made up with crape of the same 
color falling in undulating folds down the front; 
a pink brocade with begonia-leaf pattern has the 
fronts in a single piece of white Valenciennes 
net, while a black brocade has the fronts of black 
lace. Velvet dresses are made in the same styles 
as the brocades, and are now liked in light colors 
as well as dark, pink, pale gray, and lavender 
velvets being used with white lace, while for the 
darker terra-cotta and Gobelin blue velvets are 
black lace tabliers embroidered with copper and 
gilt beads and spangles. 


EVENING CLOAKS. 





The silk lampas in large figures and Genoa vel- 
vets with fowers of natural color on satin grounds 
are made up in rich wraps large enough to entire- 
ly cover the light evening dress, and are luxu- 
riously lined with Chinchilla fur, or with the white 
Chinese crinkled lamb-skin. Economists will use 
the frisé and brocaded velvets that are now sold 
at half their original prices in pale shades of rose, 
blue, cream, or gray, or the darker golden brown 
aud terra-cotta colors, with linings of quilted silk 
or satin, and a border of fur or feathers. The 
shapes of these cloaks are the Russian circular, 
the Irish peasant cloak shirred about the shoul- 
ders, or else the long raglan with square sleeves 
that is easily put off and on. The shaded silk 
plushes are also less costly than formerly, and 
make beautiful evening wraps, 


WARM UNDERWEAR. 


Fine French flannel in light colors and white is 
made up in chemises and drawers, and worn dur- 
ing cold weather by many ladies in preference to 
the two garments for covering the upper part of 
the body, viz., the merino vest and the percale 
chemise. The flannel chemise is sloped quite 
narrow at the waist, and has gussets for the bust; 
it fits very nearly smooth over the hips, and reach- 
es to the knees sometimes, taking the place of the 
short flannel skirt if the wearer is stout. The 
drawers are usually drawn in to fit the legs, just 
below the knees, in Turkish fashion. Scalloped 
edges and a vine of embroidery done in silk of 
the same color trim the neck and sleeves of the 
chemises, and a frill is around the drawers, Short 
flannel petticoats either colored or white have an 
embroidered ruffle along the edge, or else they 
have a hem and tucks brier-stitched with silk. 

Ribbed wool underwear fitting the figure 
smoothly without wrinkles, and perfectly elastic, 
finds great favor, especially for vests, us it gives 
great warmth without adding bulk to the body. 
The blue and pink wool vests are said to wash 
better than those of plain white, but most pure 
wool goods will shrink unless very carefully 
washed in tepid suds made with white Castile 
soap, then rinsed in water of the same tempera- 
ture, wrung out quickly, and dried by suspending 
them lengthwise. White ribbed drawers are used 
instead of colored ones. White ribbed wool pet- 
ticoats are now made exceedingly fine and cling- 
ing, and are woven in lace-like scalloped desigus 
at the bottom. A great deal of natural undyed 
wool is now used for underwear, and is considered 
very wholesome, but many ladies prefer a more 
cleanly looking color or else pure white. All me- 
rino and camel’s-hair vests are better shaped and 
less clumsy than before the introduction of the 
ribbed garments, and many are jersey-shaped, fit- 
ting very close to the figure. The clean-looking 
scarlet wool is by many preferred to the gray and 
écru shades; the blue-gray garments are excel- 
lent, aud are liked for men and boys. The ribbed 
silk under-garments come in pretty shades of 
lavender, pink, or blue, with lace-like finish, and 
with ribbons run in the neck, which may be high, 
low, or V-shaped. Striped silks are new for vests, 
with lines of two or three colors on white. Cro- 
cheted silk lace edges and deep crocheted points 
are on fine white and lavender silk vests. Long 
jersey-shaped chemises of ribbed silk are luxuri- 
ous garments in white or delicate colors, and are 
either high or low necked, with short sleeves. 

UNDER-JACKETS. 

Jersey wool corset coverg are worn by those 
who need more warmth than cambric or surah 
waists give; they are neatly finished with scal- 
lops and dots around the neck and sleeves, and 
may be had colored or white. Chamois-skin vests, 
to be worn either under the dress or else between 
the dress and cloak, are now neatly covered with 
checked silk on the outside, and are kept in good 
shape by a broad elastic band inserted down each 
side under the arms; these vests are reversible, 
and are covered with black and white checked 
silk, or else blue or brown checked with white. 
There are also down jackets lightly quilted in silk 
to wear uncer cloth jackets when greater warmth 
is required ; they are so light that they do not add 
perceptibly to the bulk, yet are very warm indeed. 

UNDER-SKIRTS., 

Velvet and moiré petticoats or balmorals now 
rival those of satin. The striped velvets in all 
the stylish dark shades used for combinations 
with wool in dresses are made up in skirts warm- 
ly lined with flannel, and trimmed with a pleated 
flounce ; for those who like less weight a satteen 
lining will answer. Watered silk petticoats are 











similarly made in dark blue, garnet, black, sear- 
let, and brown, with a pleated flounce of the same 
or with an embroidered satin flounce. Satin and 
moiré striped skirts are very handsome, and there 
are also striped satins of two colors in contrast 
that make most popular petticoats. These skirts 
have yokes without opening behind, drawn into 
shape by drawing-strings at the back. Quilted 
skirts of satin, or silk, or of farmer's satin are 
in great favor, the finer satin skirts being stuffed 
with eider-down, and therefore very light; some 
satin skirts are lined with silk, and quilted all 
the way up to the voke; others have a flannel 
or satteen lining, and are only wadded and quilt- 
ed from the knees down; they are widely bound 
with velvet, and are liked in bright shades of 
scarlet, dark garnet, blue, and black. Many cov- 
ers are used for red flannel skirt linings . thus 
there are cloth, moreen, striped surah, and striped 
satin skirts that are made comfortably warm by 
their soft flannel lining, and are trimmed around 
the foot by two or three pleatings of the mate 
rial, or by a bias band of striped velvet, as a 
black serge skirt bas a border of Scotch plaid 
velvet, and one of brown serge has brown and 
cream barred velvet. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
daine C. Donovan; and Messrs. ArNoLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; James McCrexry & Co.; Lorp & 


TaYtor; Srern Broruers; and Le Bouriwuer 
Brorurrs. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss Susan WALKER, whose death at the age 
of seventy-six recently occurred in Washington, 
wus a Woman Of more than ordinary character, 
and one who had had a more than ordinarily in- 
teresting career. WALKER came of a 
wealthy old Massachusetts family, aud was one 
of the antislavery leaders. She enjoyed the 
friendship and the contidence of GxeeLey, Sum 
NER, PHILLIPS, GARRISON, and the rest of that 
heroic little band. She occupied an upartinent 
in the sume hotel in Paris with CHARLES Sum 
NEK, When he was under the care of French 
physicians for the wound he had received at the 
hands of Preston L. Brooks, and she was his 
constant attendant At the breaking out of the 
civil war Miss WALKER went to Washington to 
live, und fur several years she was employed by 
the Coast Survey Office as a mathematical ex. 
pert. She was a strong-minded woman in the 
proper acceptation of that term, and was some- 
What masculine in her appearanes That she 
never married was not for the want ofan oppor 


Miss 


ex- 


tunity, for she had the offer of the band and 
heart of Chief-Justice Satmon P. CuHase, but 
she declined the honor of being that distin- 


guished jurist’s fourth wife. Miss WALKER Was 
buried in Washington with almost civie honors, 
her pall-bearers were selected from the heads of 
the various departments, and the attendance 
was as large as that which follows many public 
men to the vrave 

—CORNELIUS VANDERBILT is an out-and-out 
temperane © nan, and he is stre HuOUslY Opposed 


to the sale of liquor anywhere vear a railway 
station He has observed that if men have 
uny time to wail for a train, they muke a bee- 
line for a bar-room. “If LT had my way,’ said 
he to a writer for the Baptist Weekly, “Lt would 
prohibit by law the sale of intoxicants Within 
an eighth of a mile of a railway station.”’ 

—The venerable poet JoHN G. Wuirriger re 


ceived many handsome presents, besides a busi 
el-basket full of letters, on lis eightieth birthday 

December 17th. Among the former were a bal- 
sam pillow embroidered with pine cones, from 
the grave of **H. H.” in Colorado, 
work of an Indian boxes of vu- 
lore, and a sola pillow made of a curtain that 
once belonged to JEAN Akmowuk, from Mr. and 
Mrs. RicHakp 8. Sporroxp, of Newburyport. 
An enormous birthday cake, witl } 

tion in frosting, ** Who loves 
Wins heaven before life closes,”’ was a feature of 
the celebration. The poet bore the fatigues of 
the day wonderfully well for aman of his aye 

and had a pleasant word as well as a hearty 
shake of the hand forall of his numerous guests. 

—The charming story, His Little Royal High- 
ness, Written by KurH OGvEN, and daintily illus- 
trated by W. Rainey, was not inspired by Litile 
Lord Fauntleroy, which it promises to rival in 
popularity, but was finished before the publica- 
tion of Mrs. BurNert?’s book. 

—English literature has sustained a serious 
loss in the death of Miss MarGanret VeLEy, the 
author of the charming novels Fur Percival and 
Mrs. Austin. 

—Dr. MELANCHTHON L, Rutu, U.S.N., has act- 
ed as usher at fifty-one weddings, the tifty-tirst 
being that of Governor Goxvon’s sun to Hau- 
LETT KiLBOURN’S daughter in Washington. Dr. 
Rutu is said to be the society man of the navy 
He is a popular leader of the german and a fa 
vorite dinner guest. Although his hair and 
mustache are sprinkled with gray, le is still re- 
garded as a young man. 

—Mrs. Emity E. Firtenp has been elected a 
member of the Boston Schoul Committee. Dr. 
Canouine E. HastinGs polled a large vote, but 
was not elected. 

—Miss Marky Grant, the English sculptress 
is now visiting this country, and at the exhibi. 
tion of drawings by the Architectural Leavue 
in New York a portfolio of her work was exhib 
ited. It consists of statues for Litchfield Cuthe- 
dral, the reredos for Edinburgh Cathedral, and 
other ecclesiastical work. Miss Grant's’ pur 
trait busts include the Queen, Dean STANLEY, 
Lady Dubey, and other distinguished aud titled 
people. 

—JaMes WHITCOMB RILEY, the author of 
“When the frost is on the punkin,” * Nothin’ 
to say,” and other popular poems, hails from 
Indianapolis. He begun his career as a sivn 
painter, and for a time travelled through Indiana 
with a patent-medicine man for the suke of the 
unique experience. His father could well have 
affurded to keep him home aud give him an 
education, but he preferred his wandering life, 
which is probably just as well, for it gave him 
rlenty of material for his dialect poems. Mr. 

MILEY is about thirty-tive years of age, of me 
dium height, with thin sandy hair, blue eyes 
und beardless face. He looks more like « comic 
actor than a poet, and he adds many of the quali- 
ties of the former to those of the latter. His hu- 
morous recitatious ure inimitable. 
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Hanp-Bac with Appiiqué Emproipery. 
For design see Supplement, No, VIIL, Fig. 38. 


slit three inches deep at the top of the side, 
and cut a similar slit on the opposite side. 
Line the bag, and run the outside and lining 
together twice at the end of the slit to form 
a casing for an elastic drawing-string. A 
piece of ribbon half a yard long forms the 
handle, and a bow of the same ribbon with 
tasselled ends is fastened on one side. The 
lower corners of the bag are blunted by turn- 
ing them in and running them together. The 
outline design for the appliqué embroidery 
with which the front of the bag is decorated 
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is cut away around and between 
the edges, and the work then ap- 
plied on the bag. 
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stand consists of a valance for 3 ie ig 
the side, which hangs in four , tue ¢ , \ 
points between the corners, and 
an embroidered cover that is 
laid over the arched lid. The 
basket at the top and the tray 
at the bottom are both lined with 
Indian red cashmere. The cov- 
er is made of two squares of felt, 
pinked at the edges, placed one 
over the other, the under one 
Indian red and the upper light 
olive; the latter is embroidered 
with detached figures in Oriental 
style, worked in colored crewels 
and silks, and edged and veined 
with Japanese gold, Each sec- VY kene oan 
tion of the valance consists of ‘ 7 rear : SEE peti 
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tern-sheet Supplement. The un- 
dermost point is of Indian red 
felt, the middle one of olive, and 
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Youne Gtew’s Tour. 
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the top one of peacock 
blue felt. The sprays 
are worked in long stitch 
with colored crewels and course, that pain is an ex 
filozelle, with the edges if : = citement of the nerves, 
and veins defined with “ ¥ - - and that pleasure is also 
tinsel or metallic cord. 

The small disks are work- 
ed in satin stitch, and the 
points are edged with gold 
soutache, sewed down with 
overeast stitches of silk. 
Clusters of tassels are 
fastened to the corners of 
the basket and cover, and 
single balls to all the 
points of the valance. 
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Many a heroic patient has beguiled his pain by 
watching at the beginning of the throb the deli- 
cate differentiation, and tracing it to the point 
where what was only a sense of being aware of 
the existenee of a certain spot became the sense 
of being unable to endure another instant of its 
existence. There is no such opportunity present- 
ed on the part of mental pain ; that is something 
almost incapable of analysis or observation ; and 
it is well known that mental pain and worry will 
destroy the brain, the throne of all nerve sensa- 
tion, long before physical pain can work the least 
damage there. Al. of which affords some thought 
to the materialist. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avruor or “ Paston Canrw,” “Sowrne THe Wren,” 
“Jone Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” Fro. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE “SACRA FAMES.”’ 


| ger down a daughter's heart was 

not a difficult task to a mother like Mrs. 
Clanricarde. Circumstances compelled her con- 
duct and character strengthened her resolve ; and 
when conditions and feelings are in accord, there 
we have that triple wall of brass which no human 
power can break down. 

We will enumerate the conditions and cireum- 
stances which made the mother preach down her 
daughter's heart. These were an unbusinesslike 
husband, who never realized a security but he 
Jost, never moved an investment but he lessened 
it, vet who, believing in his commercial “ flair,” 
was always dabbling in the stock and share mar- 
ket, for the benefit of every one but himself; the 
love of luxury and the enforced privations of 
genteel penury; the pride of ambition and the 
consciousness of gradual social decline ; the irri- 
tation, coupled with contempt, natural to a clever 
woman keenly alive to the mistakes of her part- 
ner, yet. powerless to prevent and doomed only to 
suffer; the mother’s natural desire that her daugh- 
ter’s rare gift of supreme beauty should be util- 
ized as her dowry, and should be the means of 
placing her beyond the reach of that grim wolf 
so closely investing her own homestead. All 
these created that “auri sacra fames” which 
made Mrs. Clanricarde as hard as iron, as cold as 
ive, and as cruel as death in the matter of Es- 
telle’s present love and potential marriage. It 
made her as one stone-deaf to the alternate 
hymns and threnodies of love poured forth by 
Charlie Osborne—as handsome as a Greek god, 
and as penniless as a church mouse. It made 
her as one stone-blind to Estelle’s tears and sighs 
and loss of appetite and slightly faded bloon— 
save that this last, indeed, aroused in her a certain 
secret anger, which was the sworn foe of pity. 
For this depreciation of her capital was as hei- 
nous an offence in Estelle, according to the mo- 
ther’s way of looking at things, as were Mr. Clan- 
ricarde’s speculations in the House, whereby a 
thousand became five hundred, and percentage 
was the “peau de chagrin” which every touch 
made smaller. In this momentous question of 
her marriage Mrs. Clanricarde assumed to know 
better than her daughter; and perhaps she was 
not far wrong in her assumption. Charlie Os- 
borne had everything that a romantic girl adores, 
but that a far-seeing mother despises as the foun- 
dation of the home and family; and with Mrs. 
Clanricarde the mother’s outlook overlapped the 
daughter's romance, 

It made no difference in the ordering of things 
that no eligible parti was at hand to take up the 
silver thread, which she was resolved Charlie 
Osborne should not hold. The few moneyless 
curates, the one scantily endowed vicar, and the 
one rosy-gilled doctor, who made up the bachelor- 
dom of Kingshouse, were not a whit more desira- 
ble than this impecunious Eudemon, and not half 
so taking. And Caleb Stagg, the only son and 
heir of old Miles Stagg, the wealthy owner of 
Redhill and a former coal-miner, was impossible 
—at least to Estelle, if Mrs. Clanricarde would 
have shut her eyes and swallowed the gilded sau- 
sage whole. But the cliapter of accidents has a 
long coda; and the chapter of accidents in the 
life-story of a lovely girl of twenty has only just 
begun, 

“It is of no use, Estelle,” Mrs. Clanicarde 
would say, with her high-pitched tone and petu- 
lant French intonation. “It is of no use to ery 
and make a miserable face. If you marry Charlie 
Osborne vou will marry into misery; and I would 
rather see you dead than go through what I have 
done.” 

“If only vou would believe in his future, and 
let us wait!” pleaded Estelle, tears in her large 
soft eyes, which were like big brown moths lying 
within a white sea-shell. 

“His future! Whatof it? Child! how fatal- 
ly touched you are with these stupid English no- 
tions !” said Mrs. Clanricade, warmly. “ What és 
this young man’s future ?” 

“Fame,” said Estelle; “and fame is always 
fortune.” 

“Fame from what? A picture hung by the 
Royal Academy ?—a drama accepted by a theat- 
rical manager ?—a poem published by an enter- 
prising publisher 9—and none of the three strong 
enough for that success which includes a banker’s 
book! That is the future of your handsome Jo- 
conde, who aims at eagles and does not bring 
down even sparrows, And out of these, where, I 
ask you, is the pot au feu?” 

“You misjudge him, mother; you do not give 
him eredit for what he is or has,” said Estelle, 
doing battle for her beloved with gentle persis- 
tency rather than overt spirit. “‘ He can be great 
in anything he undertakes. He is great already ; 
ouly the world has not yet recognized his genius, 
as it will later, as it must.” 
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“My dear Estelle, you speak Jike an ignorant 
child as you are. Real genius is concentrated, 
and does not go squandering itself all abroad 
on everything alike,” returned Mrs. Clanricarde, 
sensibly enough. ‘A universal genius is a fated 
failure, and never rises beyond mediocrity. He 
is always close on to, but never actually touches, 
excellence or success. He 1s always just the 
line short. The golden water which is to fill a 
dry trench must run through a broad pipe in one 
flow, and not filter through a dozen little pinholes 
like a watering-pot. And we want our dry trench 
filled, Estelle; your poor miserable father has 
taken care of that!” 

Mrs. Clanricarde never lost an opportunity of 
impressing on Estelle the contemptible delinquen- 
cies of her father. To the jealous French mo- 
ther, the daughter ought to belong to her exclu- 
sively, and she did not approve of divided sympa- 
thies. Besides, that patriotism which means op- 
position to the present condition of things count. 
ed for something in her jealousy ; and the French 
woman born and bred and never sincerely natu- 
ralized, for all that she was as English in speech 
and manner as any one else, did her best to pre- 
vent her daughter from becoming too Britannic 
in her ideas. She had already imbibed that fatal 
poison of belief in love and romance which ruined 
half the English girls and shamed the common- 
sense of half the mothers ; and Mrs. Clanricarde’s 
one great desire was to root out these pernicious 
weeds from Estelle’s mind, and plant in their 
stead wise views of social life and a just estimate 
of the creature comforts to be got by money. 

“Girls are so silly,’ she used to say, curling 
her thin mobile lips into that expressive line of 
illimitable contempt which only such lips can 
take. “As if love can pay the rent, or kisses 
feed the children!—as if the husband matters 
one jot so long as he has money and knows how 
to use it!—as if I would not rather have married 
a veritable gnome than this wretched creature of 
mine with his six feet of folly and his barber's 
block of vanity!” 

It did not mend matters that Mr. Clanricarde 
was secretly on his daughter's side in this mat- 
ter of her young love, seeing that for peace’ sake 
he was compelled to be openly on his wife’s, 
Taking his own disastrous way as he did in the 
manipulation of his funds, he made a point of 
following her lead in all else; and while he was 
ruining her fortunes and alienating her affections 
by refusing to listen to her advice, he made him- 
self so supple, sweet, and tender in the home that, 
although she despised and disliked him heartily 
enough, she had no more power to find cause 
against him—outside opposition for its own sake 
only—than she would have had to crush an In- 
dia-rubber ball. His prompt acquiescence in her 
repudiation of Charlie Osborne as a husband for 
Estelle almost made her waver in her own de- 
cision. If George could see good reasons why it 
should not be, the chances were those reasons 
were bad, and the other side might have some- 
thing to say for itself. But maternal prudence 
was stronger than even conjugal desertion; and 
after the wife had eased her mind by a few sniffs 
and sneers at the husband, the mother went on 
as she had begun, and Estelle was no nearer her 
desired distraction than before. 

Despite the opposition and the vigilance of 
Mrs. Clanricarde, the lovers met in secret as well 
as opeuly in society; for it would have been im- 
possible to keep Estelle shut up in the house, or 
to demand the social ostracism of Charlie Os- 
borne. And as people with gardens will give 
tennis parties and strawberry feasts, the Clan- 
ricardes were forced to go to them with the rest, 
and take the consequences accruing. The alter- 
native of leaving Kingshouse was also an impos- 
sibility. The domestic money market was too 
tight, and these last investments had restricted 
it yet more. Hence, the matter was one of those 
problems which even the most skilful diplomatist 
among matrons finds it hard to solve; and in 
the game of chess between love and prudence 
for the possession of the fair Estelle, no one 
could as yet foresee which would be the winner, 

And indeed she was fair—taking the word as 
beauty, not color. 
height, straight as a palm-tree but supple and 
slender as a willow branch, graceful as a fawn 
and almost as shy,she was one of those women 
to whom poets write sonnets ard musicians dedi- 
eate nocturnes; one of the women who make 
brave men braver still, and weak ones yet more 
self-indulgent. Iv her character the two main 
streams of womanly feeling ran side by side—the 
gentlest and most captivating reliance on those 
who were her superiors by age, sex, or condition ; 
and the power of self-sacrifice for love. With 
these would be the maternal instinct when the 
time and occasion should come. She was wo 
man pure womanly throughout, Body, heart, and 
mind were essentially feminine — feminine with 
all the strength and all the weakness of her sex 
and type. Weak to the strong and strong only 
for love, her love was of the kind which justifies 
itself and redeems its own excess—whole-hearted, 
passionate, unselfish, and pure as flame is pure. 
Pliant before a firm will, quivering beneath a 
brutal hand, she yet bad that kind of courage 
which could brave the world, the law, and the 
commandments should things so fall out, and he 
who needed her, and whom she loved, be on the 
outside of virtuous convention. Submissive as 
another Lucy Ashton to authority, she had that 
power of revolt for the sake of another which be- 
longs to a certain kind of gentle and tenacious 
nature—that power which not even the mother 
who bore her suspected, and which would be 
shown only when called forth by circumstances. 

Meartwhile, as things were, she was to all ap- 
pearance just a shy, gentle-mannered, pretty Eng- 
lish girl with a foreign name and face; tightly 
held by her mother; neglected by her father ; 
secretly worshipped by the one scantily endowed 
vicar and the two impecunious curates ; frankly 
admired by the rosy-gilled doctor; and frantical- 
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ly adored by Charlie Osborne, who saw in her his 
tenth Muse, his Egeria, his good angel, and the 
one absolute necessity of his life. And, save that 
she met her handsome adorer in secret and let 
him say things which would have made her mother 
furious had she heard them—more furious still 
had she heard the girl’s replies—she obeyed that 
mother in all things; especially in the one grand 
essential of not marrying a man who could not 
keep even a servant, not to speak of a wife, and 
whose sole possessions were beauty, love, poetry, 
art, that delicacy of mind which belongs to the 
artistic temperament, and a constitution which, 
as yet free from disease, was decidedly fragile 
and on the line of something worse. Just so 
much grace of common-sense had this young man, 
and no more—he did not urge Estelle to run 
away with him and begin life and house-keeping 
on that one hundred a year which was all his 
fixed income. Of course in the future he would 
be a rich man, because a famous one. That was 
as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun to him 
as well as to Estelle. Pending that certainty, 
however, he was forced to hold his hand and hope 
for the best. No one else was to the fore at Kings- 
house—Caleb Stagg being impossible; and with 
this negative comfort he and she must be content. 

Kingshouse was not a rich field for the adven- 
tures of life or the vagaries of fortune. The 
scenery was beautiful in a quiet, sleepy, rural 
way; the old-fashioned country town was quaint 
and stagnant, the society was restricted, and the 
income-tax collector did not cover much ground. 
Save Anne Aspline, whose mother had been a 
successfully married cook, not a girl had two- 
pence -halfpenny for dower- money; and, save 
Caleb Stagg, whose father had been a miner, not 
aman had more. Charlie Osborne, the son of 
the late vicar, stood a head and shoulders above 
them all for personal charms; and the bachelor- 
dom of the district, so sparsely represented on the 
tennis-ground, did not touch him in all that makes 
a young man desirable and dangerous. So that 
Mrs, Clanricarde, while she repudiated the hand- 
some genius, sent back to his native place because 
his constitution could not bear the exhaustion 
and bad air of London, had no other string to her 
slack bow. And if the love that could be had 
was undeniably supperless, the love that was 
wanted was as undeniably bodiless. 

So matters stood in the pretty village town of 
Kingshouse when this story opens and the serious 
play was about to begin. 


—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CYMON OF KINGSHOUSE. 


Nortnna, to the high-nosed, blue-blooded gentry 
of Kingshouse, seemed so contrary to the prov- 
idential ordering of things—as men have ruled 
that ordering should be—as that the heir par ex- 
cellence of the district should be a man like 
young Caleb Stagg, the heiress a girl like Anne 
Aspline; though, indeed, in this latter case, the 
girl was well enough, taken by herself. It was 
the mother who was the stumbling-block — yet 
not a stumbling-block of a very formidable kind. 
With Caleb, on the contrary, the disabilities went 
all the way, like a rope coiled round him; crush- 
ing the social vitality out of his elsewise vigorous 
condition, and reducing what should have been 
beauty of cireumstance to a mere shapeless mass 
of inert uselessness. 

As good as the proverbial gold in his essential 
nature, and with a really fine, if limited, tract of 
intelligence, young Caleb was as heavy as lead in 
his bearing, and as dull as so much unpolished 
pudding-stone in his conversation. He had in- 
herited his physique, but not her blunted intellect, 
from his mother—a plain, honest, straightfor- 
ward kind of creature, good to her man and her 
child, apt at scrubbing and washing when she 
ceased to be a pit-brow woman, but always stupid 
at cooking and absolutely unteachable for her 
needle—a creature who had not a personal charm 
so soon as she lost the fresh complexion and 
plump firmness of youth, and who had not an 
ounce more brain than just lifted her over the 
line of the “ half-baked,” and enabled her to 
keep her boy from harm and her house from 
dirt. She had transmitted herself to Caleb; and 
like mother, like son, in all things save the ab- 
solute quality of the brain. For Caleb was as 
heavily built and as round-limbed as she; with 
the same light gray eyes, coarse sandy hair, fresh 
red and white complexion, small snubby nose, 
and large, full, fleshy, unpoetic lips. And what 
kind of social credentials can be got out of such 
an inventory ? 

To add to this heavy handicap of nature, the 
strong character and close grip of old Miles had 
wrought on both wife and child the usual effect 
of will and domination over comparative flaccid- 
ity. It had crushed out of them all such initi- 
ative, all such spirit, as might have been devel- 
oped, at least in Caleb, had he been under a more 
elastic rule and allowed a freer seaboard. 

A man of character and shrewd intelligence, 
but utterly untaught, Miles Stagg was what the 
country people were wont to call a queer fish 
and a rough customer, or, perhaps, a regular Tory 
when he got drunk —which was oftener than 
should have been, but not so often as might have 
been expected. As a set-off, however, he had 
that comprehensive quality known as a good 
heart—that is, if he broke a man’s head, he gave 
him a golden plaster wherewith to mend it. 
And to be free with his fists and open with his 
hand seemed to the former miner as fair a di- 
vision of things as a reasonable man could ex- 
pect. 

Having come to his abundant wealth by the 
lucky chance of a fine seam of coal in the bank- 
rupt co-operative mine which he had doggedly 
taken on his own square shoulders, he came to it 
unprepared by training or even by anticipation ; 
and now, with his hundreds of thousands, he was 
never more than the miner in his Sunday clothes, 








well brushed up, and with all the grime washed 
off, but with his heart in the skip and his inter. 
ests on the bank. Naturally, however, he thought 
his ioney would do, if but little for himself, 
much for his son—more, indeed, than it would. 
Seeing where it has landed this, and that, and 
other, he thought that he, too, had but to com- 
mand, and the social forces would obey. . But he 
did not take into consideration the difference 
between himself as represented by his son, and 
those others who had brushed themselves up into 
passable imitations, if no art nor science ever 
yet discovered could make them the real thing. 
Miles was but Sly the tinker in my lord’s best 
bed; and the freaks of fortune are no more 
really metamorphic than those of great men. Sly 
may surround himself with costly luxuries, pil- 
low his scrubby head on satin, eat dainties out 
of a golden plate, and splash his spatulous fin- 
gers in rose-water afterward. He may clothe 
his hirsute body in velvet and embroidery as fine 
as an emperor’s: all the same, the rust of the 
pots and pans he had passed his life in tinker- 
ing will not leave his horny hands, and Plutus 
himself cannot make that silken purse we wot 
of out of a piggish ear. 

Unfortunately—or, perhaps, fortunately—who 
knows yet?—young Caleb had none of his fa- 
ther’s not unnatural social ambition. Specially 
did he in no wise share the old man’s wishes 
about marrying blood and founding a family. 
Lady Elizabeth Inchbold, the all but dowerless 
daughter of the all but ruined Earl of Kings- 
house, was the mark at which old Miles aimed 
the shaft of his desire. If Caleb should accom- 
plish that, his father would settle well-nigh all 
his fortune on the young people, and would with- 
draw with his wife forever from the neighbor- 
hood. He would content himself with the know- 
ledge of the fact. He would not seek to share 
in its glory, nor even to see the splendor of its 
rays. In the midst of the coarse materialism of 
his nature lay this one little flower of love, this 
purest pearl of unselfishness, If Caleb would 
make himself the man he should be, and go in 
and win as he ought, he, and not Miles, should 
then be the millionaire—he, and not Miles, should 
be the great man of the county and the command- 
er of the future. 

But Caleb would as soon have gone into a lion’s 
den as into the Dower House, where the earl and 
countess and their family lived in secret penance 
and public pride, The castle was let to one Mr. 
Hermann Schmidt, a stock-broker who knew both 
how to spend his money like a prince and make 
a bargain like Shylock, and who was at once a 
generous friend and a dangerous man with whom 
to do business, Old Miles never made the small- 
est doubt but that Lady Elizabeth would accept 
the golden bait as eagerly as a hungry trout 
would take a May-fly. It was money that ruled 
the world, so far as he could see; and, without 
being personally purse - proud, he had an exag- 
gerated sense of its value. 

He was a man of a coarse, ripe, Rabelasian 
kind of humor, to whom nothing in the whole 
world was sacred or forbidden. He had no more 
faith in humanity than the most gloomy pessimist 
who thinks he saves his own soul by calling those 
of others—well—not saved. To him life was a 
jolly kind of comedy, where the fools were tricked 
and the wise men held their own and got more. 
He laughed, and was not offended at this lapse 
and that stumble. It was human nature when 
all was said and done, he would say; and that 
the “furred puss-cats” should scramble for the 
gold pieces—the stronger punching the heads of 
the weaker, and the weaker scratching slyly when 
they could not fight openly—that, too, he con- 
fessed and laughed at with the rest. 

For himself, he knew what he wanted, and he 
meant to have it if he could get it. As he walked 
about the house and grounds, loud of voice, sturdy 
of limb, direct of intent, he was wont, as he ex- 
pressed it, to make the feathers fly. He was 
wont to make them fly so thick and fast that all 
avoided him when they could, in spite of the 
broad laugh that followed the verbal insult and 
the “Here, lad! here’s a plaster for thy head,” 
which was to salve over a blow. One man alone 
stood up to him. This was an old gang-mate of 
his, one Jim Fisher, now made head gardener, 
for all that he knew about as much of modern 
cultivation as he did of the differential calculus, 
and would have thought it a kind of flying in 
the face of Providence had he raised strawber- 
ries in May or cut grapes in April. And Jim 
Fisher, a sturdy, tough old tyke, who was more 
like a rough old sea-dog than a land snail—he 
withstood his old mate, now his master, boldly 
enough, and gave him back as good as he brought, 
and sometimes a trifle beyond. Consequently 
he was almost the only person in existence for 
whom Miles Stagg had the faintest feeling of re- 
spect, or of whom he stood in so much whole- 
some awe as made him decently well - behaved 
when his humor pointed otherwise. 

With his stolid, silent, and of late years, when 
she could no longer keep herself awake by ac- 
tive work, somnolent wife, old Miles was not so 
much roughly brutal as oppressive — coercing 
rather than tormenting, and not wishing in the 
least to torment. On the contrary, he meant to 
be kindly, and he was in truth as kindly as he 
knew how to be. 

“She has been a good wife to me,” he used to 
say when a little in his cups; “and what the— 
expletive—if I cannot make a lady of her, I'll not 
let her feel the differ.” 

He had no idea that his close grip and strong 
will had suffocated her, and that not all his broad 
laughter nor coarse jokes could bring back to 
life the feeble spark of individuality he had 
crushed out of her. His “Give me a buss, old 
lass,” after he had mentally and metaphorically 
trampled on her, was on a par with his sovereign 
given to the man he had cuffed till he had lamed. 
The torn flesh none the less gaped; the bro- 
ken bone was none the less apart; and the bruise 
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ached all the same—that golden ointment not- 
withstanding. So with Naney. Kisses, jokes, 
laughter—what you will—nothing restored the 
broken will nor reanimated the destroyed spirit. 

It was the same with his son, whom he loved 
better than his life, but whom he now rated like 
a hound for his want of character and energy, 
and now cursed for a rebel if he dared to say 
his soul was his own and he thought he had the 
best right to it. He wanted to see the young 
fellow take part in the life of the place and 
make his mark as a man of his means should. 
He would spare no expense if he could set him 
astride of the high horse of public power and 
favor; and he could not be made to see that the 
very tyranny of his endeavor to fashion the man 
he would have him to be frustrated his efforts, 
and that, by the means he took, he thwarted his 
own ends. How can you get a free-spirited, 
high-mettled youth out of a creature belabored 
and bethrashed with words and whips as Caleb 
Stagg had ever been? From the day when he 
was aten months’ old baby in his mother’s arms 
and made a wry face at his daddy’s beer, up to 
now, when he was a grown man of six-and-twenty, 
and would not put himself forward to win the 
matrimonial blue ribbon his father made sure 
was within his reach, he had been hustled and 
hounded and rated and rasped—all for his own 
good, mind you !—and treated with no more hu- 
man respect than if he had been a bit of wax, 
to be pinched and pulled and patted and posed 
as the modeller thought best. 

Old Miles was vexed that he could not make 
the lad what he wanted him to be. He wished 
him to be a smart, gallant, adventurous kind of 
gentleman, who, by sheer pluck and audacity, 
would make good his entrance into society, and 
know how to keep what he had got till he wished 
to go higher. Then he might fling down the 
ladders by which he had mounted if he would. 
Miles Stagg was not a sentimentalist ; and though 
he stuck to his old mate, Jim Fisher, to the det- 
riment of his houses, that was no reason why 
young Caleb should play the same soft game 
with society. He wished him to do well for 
himself, not for others; and if chestnuts were to 
be pulled out of the fire, it was not the lad’s fin- 
gers which were to get burned. Whose else was 
not Miles Stagg’s affair. He wished the boy to 
join the hunt and ride to hounds as a lad of 
spirit should. He should have the freshest bit 
of pink and the best horse to be seen at the 
cover-side, bar none, if he would, He wished 
him to learn how to danee, and'to go to all the 
subseription balls, “ Lord, mother! but it would 
be rare sport to see our Caleb a-hopping about 
the floor like a parched pea on a drum-head !” 
he would say to his wife Nancy with a loud 
guffaw, after he had sworn at his son till vou 
thought you saw blue-fire. He wanted him to 
be hand-in-glove with this great name and that 
big swell; to put himself forward and make a 
dash; there was money enow. And when Caleb, 
ever mindful of the fact that he had worked with 
his father in the mines up to the age of seven- 
teen, when the coal was found, kept to his books 
and his microscope upstairs, and slunk sheep- 
ishly about the lanes afoot like a tramp, grub- 
bing in the hedges for bugs or fishing for slime 
in the ponds, instead of capering here and there 
like a lord, with a groom at his heels and the 
money jingling in his pockets, old Miles used to 
have a turn at swearing and cursing that was 
like a fever fit or a bout of whooping-cough, as 
irrepressible and severe. Then, as a solutium, 
he would buy the lad a diamond pin or a set of 
studs, which Caleb would rather have been flayed 
alive than wear, and which he accepted with the 
painful smile that is in a man’s face what tears 
are in a woman’s. 

This kind of treatment had the sole effect of 
making young Caleb devote himself yet more 
sedulously to the life he had chosen and the 
pursuits which delighted him—keeping out of 
his boisterous parent’s way as much as he could, 
and abjuring with the dogged passivity of his 
kind the line laid down for him with so many 
sharp nails and so many hard knocks. Brought 
up as a rough mining lad for all his early life, 
at eighteen he had gone to a local college, after 
a year’s private training at a clergyman’s. But 
the grit of the coal dust, which he had breathed 
from his infancy, was never got out of him, 
Sensitive, observant, up to a certain point clever 
in his own way, and naturally shy and awkward, 
he knew and felt all his own disabilities as his 
coarser-fibred father did not; and he kept with- 
in the obscurity which he felt was his bestffriend, 
following the studies which alone made him for- 
get the sordid realities of things. His only hap- 
py hours were when he was watching the ways 
of bird or beast, spying out the secret arts of 
attack and defence of reptile and insect, or get- 
ting into the very workshop of Nature through 
the microscope. Add to this a close study of 
Shakespeare and the translated classics, and his 
list was complete. For of late years he had left 
off romping with the kitchen-maid in the hay- 
loft, as had been his wont when younger and less 
developed—the stablemen keeping watch lest old 
Miles should come along and blow the whole 
place about their ears. But even now, a romp 
with the kitchen-maid would be preferable to 
making up to Lady Elizabeth Inchbold at the 
Dower House, for all that she had nothing of the 
aristocrat about her save her name, her tradi- 
tions, her self-respect, and her grace. 

“Thou'lt never do no good, Caleb,” his father 
one day said to him, with an angry shrug of his 
stalwart shoulders. ‘What use have it been to 
waste all this brass on thy learning when thou’rt 
naught but a dommed fool at the end of it? Thy 
mother’s no lady, and thee’s nv gent; and hang 
me if the money had not better go to make a 
hospital for dead jackasses than to such lily- 
livered spenders as you two.” 

Miles had often said the same thing before ; 
but to-day he emphasized his disapprobation with 














stronger intonation ; impelled thereto by his vex- 
ation that Caleb had refused to accept an in- 
vitation to a garden-party at the vicarage—Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart, the vicar and vicaress, being 
of that good and wholesome sort which likes to 
draw all society into the one golden net of kind- 
ly feeling, and therefore including young Caleb 
Stagg in their invitations. 

* You know, father, that I do not care for these 
parties,” said Caleb, awkwardly, ‘ They are not 
in my line, and [ am never my own man in them.” 

He spoke with a better accent than his father, 
and in a more nicely modulated voice; but there 
was always the unmistakable provincial accent, 
and neither the clergyman nor the college had 
knocked the rustic out of him, to put in its place 
even the semblance of a gentleman. : 

“ And thee doesn’t make account of thy duty 
to me as brought thee up,” said Miles. “* What 
thy father wishes doesn’t weigh so much as the 
tail-end of a mouse with thee. Thy father who 
has slaved for thee, and thought night and day 
of naught but thee and what would be for thy 
good—thou’st naught better to do than flout and 
flear when he wants thee to hold up thy head as 
thou shouldst with the best.” 

“You know, father, I never mean to flout or 
flear you,” said Caleb, earnestly ; “but I do not 
feel called on to go about among these people. 
They think themselves of another make of flesh 
and blood from us, and they don’t care a jot for 
our money—got, as it were, by a fluke, and with 
such owners as we.” 

“Such owners as we! and what the dickens 
dost mean by that, jackanapes ?” shouted Miles. 

“ Whiy, just this, lather: weare not gentlemen, 
and we can’t pretend that we are,” said Caleb. 

“Toots toots, lad! Brass ll gild a miner’s 
pick till it is as fine as my lord’s sword,” said 
Miles, half in fun and half in anger. “The gen- 
try at Kingshouse ain’t far different from men 
and women elsewhere, I reckon ; and a.full purse 
goes as far, my lad, as those mouldy old coats of 
arms, With nothing behind them but lean chaps 
and family pride. Go thy ways, I tell thee. Hie 
upstairs, Caleb, like a good lad, and do as thy 
father bids. Don thy best coat and go to the 
vicarage with the rest. And if thou’lt bring me 
home a well-doing likely daughter-in-law, like 
that Lady Elizabeth yonder, ’'d not care to call 
the King my uncle, And I'd set thee up in house- 
keeping so that the King shouldn’t be put about 
to call thee nephew.” 

Caleb still hesitated — silent, awkward, reluc- 
tant, abashed ; when his father suddenly flew into 
a rage such as even le was not accustomed to 
see; and with curses, kicks, blows, and oaths of- 
fered him his choice—to go, or to leave the house 
that very moment disinherited forever. His son 
had therefore nothing for it but to bend before 
the storm, and yield to his father’s desire ; and so 
it was that for the first time in his life he formed 
one of the Kingshouse gatherings, and made his 
entrance into the fair company of whom Lady 
Elizabeth Inchbold was the queen and Estelle 
Clanricarde the star of beauty. 








(To BE CONTINUED. } 





HOME NURSING. 


JT frequently happens that when there is sick- 

ness in the house, a trained essi 
hurse cannot be obtained. 
ferer objects to a stranger at the bedside, some- 
times no trustworthy person is to be found, and 
sometimes the high wages of a really competent 
nurse cannot be afforded. In either case the 
cares of the sick-ruom are liable to fall into in- 
experienced hands, and although one may be ever 
so willing to do right, vet if knowledge is lack- 
ing, there is danger of making serious mistakes. 
There are a few rules that it would be wise for 
every young woman to learn, and the knowledge 
of which may prove of inestimable value to her 
if she is ever called upon to take charge of a sick- 
room, 

One of the first essentials in nursing is thor- 
ough cleanliness. Taking it for granted that the 
general standing of house-keeping is high, yet the 
sick-room should be more carefully looked after 
than any other part of the house. ‘The room it- 
self, especially in cases of contagious diseases, 
should contain as little furniture as possible, and 
all articles should be kept free from dust and 
dirt, A carpet-sweeper which does not make 
much noise is desirable, and loose druggets or 
rugs that can be taken out and shaken are great 
aids to cleanliness. Dusting should be done 
carefully with a cloth slightly dampened and 
frequently shaken out of a window, but never 
with a feather duster, or with a dry cloth whisk- 
ed over the surface of things, as careless people 
sometimes do, stirring up clouds of dust which 
settle back again immediately. All bedding 
should be aired and changed, with due precau- 
tions, as frequently as the attending physician 
will permit, and everything offensive to the senses 
should be removed at once. Remember that 
whatever annoys or worries an invalid is a source 
of positive harm. Never use damp or freshly 
ironed towels or bed-linen around the sick, and in 
cold weather always warm such articles just be- 
fore using, no matter how thoroughly dry they may 
be. The tray on which food is served, the dishes, 
silver, napkins, and glasses used in eating should 
all be spotlessly clean, and should never stand 
around the room either before or after using. 
Vases holding flowers, if allowed in the sick- 
room, should be washed and filled with fresh wa- 
ter daily, and the flowers should be thrown out 
as soon as they begin to wither. The dress of 
the nurse should be of wash goods, dark in color, 
and covered with a large white apron, All her 
clothing should be changed frequently, and her 
hair should be kept neatly arranged. In cases of 
infectious diseases the hair of the nurse should 
be completely covered with a cap or folded ker- 
chief, and it should be thoroughly washed and 














dried before going out among well persons, as it 
is possible to carry contagion in this we : 
clothing and skin of the sick should be kept per- 
fectly clean, changing their garments and bath- 
ing as often as the physician will permit. The 
glass in the windows should be frequently wiped 
on the inside with a piece of damp newspaper, 
so that the glimpse of trees and sky obtained 
through them may not lose attractiveness through 
a film of dirt. Invalids notice all these appar- 
ently trifling things, and prize the care and at- 
tention which overlook nothing, more than they 
can tell, 

Disinfectants should be used according to the 
doctor’s orders, but it may be well to state that 
putting saucers of various chemicals around a 
room will not disinfect the atmosphere. What- 
ever is exposed to infection, such as china, or cloth- 
ing, or bedding, should be thoroughly cleansed 
and rinsed in some disinfecting tiuid. ‘Tin or 
galvanized iron pails and buckets should be used 
in preference to wood. Such things as cannot 
be washed should be properly fumigated before 
they can be considered safe. Disinfectants can- 
not take the place of cleanliness. 

Ventilation is of great importance, and is very 
apt to be either neglected or improperly done. 
There are many sources of impurity in the at- 
mosphere of the sick-room. The breath of both 
patient and attendants, the odor of perspiration, 
any uncleanliness of either person or room, im- 
perfect trapping of waste-pipes in the house, a 
dirty cellar sending its miasma up through the 
registers along with the necessary heat, and the 
foul air produced by burning gas or lamps——all 
combine to poison tie atmosphere and retard the 
recovery of the sick. The standard of purity is 
air sufficient to remove any odor, so that a per- 








son coming in from out-doors will not be able to 
detect any unpleasant smell. More fresh air is 
required for the sick than for the well. In cases 
of infectious diseases, even temperature may be 
sacrificed for pure air, but in inflammatory dis- 
eases, such as pneumonia, the evenness of tem- 
perature is of greater importance. Fever patients 
do not take cold to the extent usually supposed, 
and their rooms should be well ventilated. Air 
should be introduced from out-doors with con 
erable caution, Never allow a draught of cold 
or damp air to come in contact with the patient. 
Windows should be let down from the top; wire 
gauze might be used when the wind is blowing, 
or a tall sereen could be placed between the bed 
and the window, 





In cases where windows must 
be opened wide to let out smoke or unpleasant 
odors, the face and head of the patient should be 
covered with a light quilt until the normal tem- 
perature of the room is restored. A good ther- 
mometer should a/ways be found in the sick- 
room, and the temperature regulated by the phy- 
sician’s orders, 

Quiet is very important in the sick-room. A 
good nurse avoids making any loud noise, such 
as talking in a loud tone, or whispering, which 
is even more unpleasant; wearing stiff, rustling 
skirts or heavy shoes; moving about in a fussy, 
nervous manner; asking questions of the invalid ; 
sitting on the edge of the bed, or jarring and 
shaking it in any way; moving the bedclothes, 
except when comfort; rattling 
spoons and glasses, and of course breaking or 
upsetting any articles; humining or singing; 
swinging doors quickly to and fro while passing 
through the room—in short, any behavior likely 
to attract the attention or disturb the nervous 
system of the most sensitive patient. 

Sunlight is very important in the sick-room. 
Unless sleep is required in the daytime, there 
should be as much light and sunshine admitted 
as the patient is strong enough to bear; not a 
glare of light right in one’s eyes, or a broad sheet 
of sunbeams on a July day, but a pleasant, cheer- 
ful brightness, which in itself is health-giving and 
invigorating. The nurse, too, should be cheerful 
and hopeful, no matter how much cause there 
may be for alarm, for her manner will invariably 
influence in great measure the spirits of the in- 
valid. Self-control and presence of mind, com- 
bined with a smiling face, are invaluable in a 
nurse. 

Food and drink are also matters of great im- 
portance to an invalid, especially to one who is 
confined to the sick-room for some time. They 
should always be given according to the doctor's 
orders, both as regards the nature of the food, 
the quantity, and the time of eating. The least 
disobedience here has sometimes produced fatal 
consequences, particularly in cases of typhoid 
fever. In dealing with a sick person who is im- 
patient and unwilling to obey the physician, a 
nurse, even though she be young and inexperi- 
enced, should try to be firm, and do nothing 
against the doctor’s commands. It is better to 
endure the complaints of an invalid, than the re- 
morse and reproaches that would follow an in- 
dulgence that proved fatal to the one who asked 
for it. Whether the nurse prepares the food 
herse!f, or has it made at her request, she should 
be very careful to see that it is exactly right be- 
fore serving. No half-done or slovenly cooking 
will answer here. Hot food and drinks should 
be served hot, not lukewarm; cold food or drinks 
should be refreshingly cold. Above all, there 
should be no suspicion of grease in broth or 
soup; no lumps in gruel; no burnt toast or sog- 
gy bread; no milk half turned sour; no doubtful 
meat or vegetables admitted to the invalid’s 
tray. Such seasoning as is allowed should be 
used in moderation while cooking, and more add- 
ed afterward if the patient’s taste is not suited. 
It is always possible to put in more, but not to 
take any out. Dainty china and glass add much 
to a well-cooked meal, and sick persons are often 
tempted by the inviting appearance of food, when 
they would not touch it if served carelessly. A 
spray of fresh flowers laid beside the plate is 
very pretty, but be sure there are no spiders or 
bugs on them to creep out and spoil one’s ap- 
petite. Avoid handling bread or fruit or similar 


necessary for 











articles in the sight of the sick, if intended for 
them to eat, and remember never to be offended 
if the most carefully and daintily prepared food 
is refused, because an invalid’s appetite is the 
most capricious thing in the world. Study the 
different recipes for the sick-room in reliable 
cook-books ; prepare unexpected dishes in small 
quantities, after asking the advice, 
and never ask patients what they would like to 
eat. Cook such food as the physician orders, and 
take it to them at the proper time; but if they 
do express preferences, spare no pains to get the 
desired article, provided it is allowable. 

Last of all, and most important, is the stric 
obedience of the nurse to the physician. The 
study of medicine at the present day bas attain 
ed to such a high degree of scientific research 
and mathematical accuracy that physicians now 
consider many details of great importance which 
formerly were overlooked. Even though the 
nurse may see no reason for doing certain things, 
yet she should never neglect them, or substitute 
her own ideas in place of the directions she has 
received. Particular taken to 
give medicines at the specified time, and a report 


doctor's 





care should be 


should be made of any change in the condition 
of the patient occurring between the visits of the 
physician. 





“AND THE RAIN IS NEVER WEARY.” 


\ YE are in the habit of allowing ourselves 
\ considerable complaint about the rain, and 
then of excusing the complaint on the ground that 
long-continued rain tends to make everything sod- 
den and unhealthy, not to say foul and rotten. 
But, on the contrary, sclrence declare 8 the rain to 
be a great feature of wholesomeness In a climate, 
whether it is a nuisance or not. 
pour not only carries away filti: and decay, but re 


A steady dow: 


moves the gases that arise from them, and purl- 

To bs 
sure, perpetual mists and dampness may perform 
an ill office In the natural econoimnies, but the“ gen- 
tle trouble of the rain,” when frequent and brief, 
is only cleansing, absorbing, and refreshing. 


fies the air as well as washes the earth. 





HOLIDAY SHOPPING IN A 
HANSOM. 
See illustration on front page. 
fey hansom-cab has very quickly grown to be 


a favorite vehicle for ladies e1 ged in shop 






ping. If any one will notice the hansoms in 
Broadway, or Fourteenth or Twenty-third Street, 
Say between the hours of ten in the morhing and 
four in the afternoon, he will find that the oecu- 
pants of more than half of them are women. It 
is not verv long since the hansom came among 
Like 


its country-fellow, the English sparrow, it fits the 


us, but it does not seem at alla stranger. 
ciime, and it seems to be multiplying, if not with 
the rapidity ol the sparrow, at least with reason 
able celerity. It is a picturesque vehicle, and 
on account of its appearance alone would have a 


fascination for many, but the hansom is also re- 


markably handy and comfortable, It is easy to 
get into, and when it is under way its swings 
and lurches, owing either to its good springs 
or to some other peculiarity of its structure, are 
positively soothing and agreeable. Moreover, 
when the “fare” is in, there is an unhindered 
view. No burly drivet intervenes, Saving thik 
pair of slender reins by which the horse is guid- 


ed, there is nothing interposed between the eve 
of the occupant and the beguiling panorama of 
the street In the holiday season the hansom 
may have even an enhanced attractiveness. At 
such a season a tour of shopping is not a tour of 
ease and pure delight; Some, on the contrary, 
have compared it to a battle, and undoubtedly it 
is a very exhausting enterprise, full of striving 
and turmoil, and as bad as an auction for the 
nerves. To come out of a store at holiday-time 
and to get into a hansom is to effect a transition 
as full of which Aladdin 
brought about by rubbing his wonderful lamp. 
It is like getting upon the magie carpet or the 
tlying saddle, and passing from sordid and con- 


contrasts as those 


tentious scenes into the most delectable places 

Of course there is another prevailing view in 
regard to holiday shopping. Humorists and oth 
ers who pretend toa philosophic insight declare 
that no shopping is painful to its practitioners, 
and that to be crushed and snubbed and obliged 
to wait long half-hours for change is of no con 
sequence to ladies whose hearts are in their work. 
If this is the correct view, then certainly the han- 
som is to be regarded merely as an additional lux- 
ury, and not particularly as a blessed relief. In 
either case it remains a valuable accessory to tlie 
holiday shopper, and she ought to be thankful for 
its superior comfort, its capacity for bundles, and 
all its other admirable points. 

As to the little one who has been left in the 
hansom, no such anxieties as may have disturbed 
her elder sister have occupied her attention. It 
has been a half-hour of the purest joy, and full 
of delightful expectations, 
to sit there lolling back in the hansom. 


It was fun unalloyed 
Maybe 
some grown-up people might fancy she had hired 
the vehicle herself, and was its sole occupan 
But, then, again what would her sister buy? and 
the purchases, were they for her, or intended for 
Her sister had been so mysteri 
ous about it, but that mystery added a new charm 
to the situation. She would try and guess. Then 
there was the crowd of people to watch as they 
worked their way into the store; and there was 
another little girl, with her mother or sister, who 
hadn’t a hansom all to herself as she had. “ At 
last !” but it was not an expression of relief, but 
one of expectancy. Not only had the sister a 
nice package in her hand, perhaps for her, but 
after her came the shop-boy with his arms full. 
The enjoyment of that particular Christmas, at 
least for the little girl, was centupled by the ride 
in the hansom. 


somebody else ? 





ROMOLA.—F Rom a ParIntTinG By E. BLair LEIGHTON, 


ROMOLA., 


bas beautiful illustration shows us George Eliot’s noblest 
heroine reading to her blind father, Bardo de’ Bardi. 
beautiful girl is seated on a low stool, clad in a square-cut black 
gown, with her red-gold hair escaping from a fillet and rippling 
over her neck, while her eyes are bent on the heavy silver-clasped 
tome that lies open on her lap. 
a cinque-cento Italian nobleman, his black velvet cap setting off 
his snowy hair and delicate pallor, listens intently to the words 
of Politian as they fall from his daughter's fair lips. The artist 
has carefully studied his text; one sees in both the aged man and 
the young maiden “the same refinement of brow and nostril, 
counterbalanced by a full though firm mouth and powerful chin, 
which give an expression of proud tenacity and latent impetuous- 
ness.” Around them are the magnificent library and splendid col- 
lection of antiquities which it has been the pride of Bardi’s life to 
gather, and which he fondly dreams will perpetuate his name in 
his native city. Does he not feel the chill of the approaching 
shadow of,the fair-faced Greek who is destined to blight his 
hopes, and to wither the young life of his golden-haired daughter ? 


The | 


Her father, in the rich dress of | 
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MISS FAITH’S ELOPEMENYT. 
By OCTAVE THANET. 

fo fpereoyy WHARF is the ugliest in Charleston, or rather it 
pA might be, were it not for the Custom-house rising out of that 
squalid black huddle of fruit sheds and rotten warehouses, so fair, 
so stately, so softly colored in its aerial beauty, that the sight of 
it is a poignant delight. One woman, at least, gazing on those 
Grecian columns and grand shadows and the whole noble effect 
of the temple—for such it looks—caughi her breath with pleasure, 
thinking that it must surely be “like Europe.” 
“been abroad.” 

She sat on the deck of the wee steamer which makes the trip 
to Fort Sumter. The various passengers had already disposed 
themselves comfortably according to their aims or acquaintance. 
The Charlestonians going to Sullivan’s Island or Mount Pleasant 
exchanged greetings aud amiable gossip. Some pretty girls had 
lavish bouquets of roses and violets pinned on the shoulders of 
their white gowns, making the Northerners’ travelling c 
look oppres 


She had never 


stumes 


which in that latitude means an air and sun like June, a flock of 


| interest, which, however, she was at some pains to dissemble. 
| tracted by her smile—indeed a most gentle and kindly one—a baby 


ely thick and dark; and the day being in April, | 
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| gay parasols fluttered like butterflies against the white paint of 


railing and cabins. 


Our Northerner sat a little apart. She seem- 
ed to know no one. 


Her deep mourning was of the best stuff, 
but in the cut of it a woman’s eye could detect rural scissors, A 
kindly guesser might bave put her age at forty, Certainly once 
she must have been very pretty, in a slight, faintly tinted, delicate 
fashion, and there was still a faded harmony about her small fea- 


| tures and oval face and violet eyes, and the silky brown hair 


drawn straightly back under her shell-like little ears. 

She held a red-paper-covered book in her hand, glancing from 
its pages to the shore and the bay with an appearance of radiant 
At- 


smiled back at her from its nurse’s arms; whereupon she took a 
peppermint candy out of a black bag and tendered it shyly to the 
nurse, saying, “I hope its mother won’t object _to candy; pepper- 
mint is so wholesome, you know.” 

“Qh no, ma’am, J don’t mind,” the mother answered for herself, 
“if he doesn’t get too much. Thank the lady, Ray.” 

Then, as mothers will, she would have the child display its tiny 
manuers, say “ Thank you,” and kiss its morsel of a hand. 














JANUARY 14; 1888. 


“Oh, isn’t he cunning !” 
“ We all think so,” 


little ones of your own, madam ? 


“Oh no,” said the Northerner, with quite a startled air. She 
blushed slightly, and added, “I am not married.” “Oh no; no, indeed. 


“Well, you miss a heap of trouble,” 


“but 


The other returned only a timid smile, and retreated back to 
her seat. 


every 


accustomed to efface herself. 


In 
hers. 


comer’s handsome dark face than a sparkle came to her eye and 
a flush to her cheek. 
instant. 

“Was this your seat, madam ?” 
tion revealed a fine figure and a carriage of distinction. 
Northerner, she was in deep mourning ; 
ence ! 
clumsily fashioned, the latter’s cheap dress was made so daintily 


A CREOLE 


the Northerner cried } 
said the mother, laughing 


“ Have you any 


said the Southerner, easily ; 
” 


children are a pleasure too. 


She walked with a nervous short step, making way for 
one, even children; her whole demeanor was that of one 


had taken the 
Northerner’s ¢ 


absence a lady 
did the 


her 
No 


vacant 


fall 


seat next to 


sooner the 


ve on new 


She was positively a pretty woman at that 


The mo- 
Like the 
but there was the differ- 
whereas the former’s frock was of expensive material, but 


said the lady, rising 


that it 
darned, 


sne 


Street 


showed me. 


as polite 
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ENGRAVED BY Cu 


needed 


looked curiously on the 





BAaUDE FROM A PAINTING FI 


otl 


Of course not 


> 


It was on Meeting 


Y 


a second glance to discover that it was rusty and 


er woman's animation, for the 
Northerner had her hand outstretched, and was saving, eagerly 
I am so glad to see you again! 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Southerner 

“You don’t remember me. 


I was trying to find the cars for the cemetery, and you 


since, but I guess you didn’t see me.’ 
“Oh yes, ma’am, I remember,” 


You took so much trouble 


much indeed,” replied the Northerner 
face fell a little, as though at a rebuff. 
erner did not listen with all politeness, but somehow she felt, look- 
ing up at those sombre black eyes and the half-cynical curve of 
the handsome mouth, as if the listener were as drearily indifferent 
Therefore she sat down and made a feint of reading 
her guide-hbook, though her eyes would persistently travel over to 


Yet 


I have seen you twice 


said the Southerner ; adding, 
courteously, but with nothing of her towns-people’s charming in 
terest in strangers, “I trust that you are enjoying your stay in 
Charleston ?” 

“Oh, very her 
It was not that the South 





HENNER. 











the Southerner’s profile. “I never saw anybody so fine.appear 
ing,” she thought; “‘she looks like the photograph of Zenobia in 
Chains, in Mrs. Professor Texam’s park Just that sad, haught 
like look.” 

The boat had moved creakingly out of t A little laugh 
ter arose among the Northerners over a tardy countryman who 
waved his umbrella in vain, and } hat in his exertio 
The little woman tried to make « Was too 
near-s It almost seemed i, fo 
jumped on her feet and ran into the ¢ ntly she re 
turned, laughing to herself at her y vard 

The Vy were now ar out in the beautiful ba the grassy spaces 
tall trees, and noble mansions of the Batter i semicircle on 
their left. Charleston was spread be e them er quaint spires 
rising from undulating lines of red tiles; rows on rows of ancient 
colonial houses, with their gables and dormer-windows, tall, nar 
row, sharp roofed, like mildewed fence pickets, } ing amid the 
later pomp of column and portico and f galleries all Im the 
mellow tones of stucco, relieved ag t splashes of follage at 
green spaces where magnolias and palmettoes were waving rhe 
city stretched out straggling radii of s s » the tilled fie 

j 
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to melt into the purple mist of the horizon, or | 
cease abruptly on the edge of another city, that | 
solemn forest pierced by white shafts, which drips | 
its long moss over its silent citizens. 

To the east was Sullivan’s Island; and look- 
ing out to sea, the Northerner saw a low-lying 
island surmounted by circular earthworks and 
black walls. 

‘That is Fort Sumier,” said the Southerner. 

The Northerner drew a deep sigh of satisfac- 





tion. “© Oh, how beautiful itallis! I have want- 
ed to see it all my life, but 1 never expected to. 
Do you know—” She stopped, scared at her own 
rashness; she was on the verge of asking this 
Southerner where Henry Ward Beecher stood 
when be delivered ‘his oration. “I wouldn’t hurt 
her feelings for the world,” she thought. “ Aunt 
always said I had no faculties; I guess she was 
nght— Do you know what that village is?” she 
finished. 

“That is Mount Pleasant. Over there is Sulli- 
Island.” The Southerner, with an effort, 

herself from her own musings, not 
agreeable, one would say, that she should care to 
pursue them. ‘“ Would you like me to tell you 


van’s 


roused so 


about the places—’ 
“Oh, if you only would! Is the boat stop- 

ping? 

“Is she afraid of the boat, or what ?” 

the Southerner. 


’ 


thought 
“She certainly looked scared.” 
For that matter, the Northerner did not quite 
regain her ease again until they were off, having 
stupped at Mount Pleasant. 
her companion, with the half-appealing smile nat- 
ural to her: “Do you live in Charleston?” 
“Yes, ma’am, at present. But I have been 
away so long that I fear you will find me a poor 
cicerone. 1 was born near here, on the Ashley 
River, at my father’s plantation. We used to 
come every winter to Charleston for a few weeks. 


Then she addressed 


About fifteen years after the war we—my brother 
and l—went to our plantation in Arkansas, and 
lived there until—until last winter.” 

“ Then—were you in Charleston during the 
war?” asked the Northerner, in a tone of awe. 

The other woman laughed. ‘“ Yes, ma’am; all 
through the bombardment; and the yellow-fever, 
whic My father died of the fever. 
The bombardment wasn’t so bad. It was won- 
derful how little peepie minded the shells. You 
see, the great fire of ‘61 burned over five hundred 
acres, and the shells fell mostly in there. You 
know the ruins of the Cireular Church and 8. 
Fi » ‘They were burned then. Most North- 
erners think they were struck by a shell.” 

“| read about them in the guide-book. I think 
a shell would have been much nicer; though of 
course”—hastily—“ I don’t mean that I think 
they were nice at the time.” 

Yet people got accustomed to 


i was worse, 


bal 


* Far from it. 
them. 1 suppose you were never in a siege, 
Mrs.—” 

‘* Miss Chatfield,” said the other—* Faith Chat- 
field.” 

‘My name is Ashley—Miss Leus Ashley,” said 
the Southerner, “ But, as I was saying, people 
get used to shells, I was only ten years old at 
Lue time, but I knew when I heard a shell wheth- 
er it was likely to hit me.” 

“ Weren’t you frightened ?” 

“] was once. My brother was lying sick in 
our house, wounded, in a high fever, and the doc- 
tor said that his life depended on his being kept 
perfectly quiet. 1 was alone in the room with 
him, when J heard the screech of a shell, and look- 
ing out, I saw that it had set fire to our gallery. 
‘What's that?’ said he; 
and all that | could think of was the necessity of 
calming him; so I said the first thing that oc- 
‘Iv’s only Mrs. Rutledge’s baby, 
brother Esmé,’ said I. And he never suspected. 
Pretty soon | made an excuse to leave the room ; 
aud ma and [ put the fire out.” 

“ And your brother? Did he get well ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am! He lived through the war; 
The cloud which had lifted 
momentarily settled down again on her features. 
But she continued; “ My other brother was killed 
in battle, just outside the city. He lay all night 
on the battle-field, and died while they were fetch- 
ing him away. A wounded Federal soldier, a mere 
boy, 


The noise roused him. 


curred to me, 


but he is dead now.” 


y, crawled to him and gave him some water, 
Esmé had them bring him in too, and ma did 
what she could for him. But he died. He is 
buried out in Magnolia Cemetery.” 

Miss Faith’s hands clasped each other hard. 
“What was his name ?”’ said she, huskily. 

“Tt was rather an odd name—Oramel Sidney 
Higgins. I remember it, for I have been to his 
grave. I carried some flowers. Is it possible 
that vou knew him ?” 

Evidently Miss Faith had known him, for the 
in eves, and her face worked. 
She said, in a whisper: * Don’t mind me; don’t 
I—I'li be all right in a min- 
Miss Ashley looked at Sullivan’s Isl- 
and, and waited until the boat stopped. This 
time, though Miss Faith glanced up quickly, a 


tears shone her 
look at me, please. 
ute.” So 


stronger emotion swallowed whatever cause for 
fear she may have had. 

Presently the boat left the shore, and put out 
to the open sea. Miss Faith spoke. “ Excuse 
me: I was so surprised. I knew that some kind 

He—he was a dear friend of ours, His 
never got the letter that your mother 
wrote. She was dead before it came.” 

“My mother died that same year,” said Miss 
Ashley, sadly. After a second she uttered some 
previous thought: “ You couldn’t have been more 
than a child when he died.” 

“I was fifteen the dav he went to the war,” 
replied Miss Faith, quietly He was eighteen. 
We always used to play together when we were 
children. His mother’s house next 
and he hadn’t any little sister or brother, and 
I hadn’t; though, of course, there was Jonas, 
my step-mother’s son; but he was five years old- 
er; besides, he used to pull my hair, and tell me 
awful stories of the dark, and make me give him 


hand— 
mother 


was ours, 

















the molasses candy Ory would give me, to send 
to the foreign missions, for the little heathen. 
I presume I was wicked, but I actually hated 
him. But Oramel was real gentle, and as gener- 
ous as the day. We used to share everything 
we had together. Then uncle was alive, and I 
had a good many things. By-and-by, when we 
grew older, I thought that he would want to go 
with but he never did; and we al- 
wavs expected to marry each other when we were 
older. Uncle gave his consent; but aunt, of 
course, didn’t know anything about it. Then the 
war came, and uncle raised a company and went 
away, and then—then he was killed. It was 
only a year later that Oramel came one day to 
bid me good-by, because he had enlisted. He 
went directly to the front door. He never used 
to come to the house, because aunt wouldn’t allow 
me to have any young company. She wouldn’t 
even allow me to have little girls play with me, 
after school, when I was a child. But this time 
he walked into the living-room as soon as I 
opened the door, Aunt was there in her wheel- 
ed chair, stoning raisins. ‘I want to see Faith a 
minute by myself, Mrs. Chatfield, said he. Do 
you remember how handsome he was? He stood 
up there so tall and straight, not a bit afraid of 
aunt. ‘When I come back from the war she 
has promised to marry me,’ said he. ‘ May I see 
her alone? ‘No,’ said aunt, ‘you may not.’ 
And she staid right there in her wheeled chair. 
‘Just walk out-of-doors with me, Faith,’ said he. 
‘I forbid you, Faith,’ said she. *if you weren’t a 
defender of your country,’ s she, ‘I should 
open that door to you, Enticing a mere child 
like that!’ ‘Faith, said he, will yon come? I 
can’t see vou again, and maybe—’ He never said 
what, but I knew; and then I would have gone 
anywhere. I walked right out of that door, aunt 
calling to me to stop. We walked a little while 
together.” Her eyes grew dim; again she was 
seeing the New England lanes, and the maples 
were nodding their flames over the low stone 
walls, while the dead leaves rustled under her 


other girls; 


feet, and unforgotten accents were in her ears, 

She came back to the present in a second, and 
hurriedly, like a woman who had never been al- 
lowed any show of grief.“ That is all,” she said; 
“he went away and he never came back. That 
is all. I never cared for anv one else.” 

The listener, whose own experience had been 
far more complex, felt a curious throb of admi- 
ration for this simple and loyal soul—an admira- 
tion compounded with pitv. ‘“‘What a babe in 
the wood it is!” thought Leus Ashley. She put 
out her hand and touched the little black-gloved 
hands clasped tight in Miss Faith’s lap. 

“How kind you are!” cried Miss Faith, tremn- 
lously. ‘May I put my chair a little closer? I 
—lI never had any one to talk about it to before. 
His mother was dead.” 

“My poor child!” said Miss Ashley. 

Miss Faith looked up gratefully. In a minute 
she asked, “Do you believe in leadings—provi- 
dential leadings ?” 

*T don’t understand you = 

“In impulses which come to you without any 
apparent reason, and yet are so very, very strong, 
I knew a very good minister who believed that 
they were from Above, and if thev led to good 
actions they should followed. They 
providential. I almost think they are—especial- 
ly when they come in answer to prayer.” Miss 
Faith spoke with an effort and a reddening face. 
Plainly, she was breaking away from a habitual 
reserve, and perhaps the more completely for 
that reason. It is, after all, reticent people who 
have the most desperate moments of confidence. 
“T saw you first, you know, on the street,” said 
Miss Faith, “and I had such a strong desire to 
follow you and try to make your acquaintance; 
and that very morning, when I said my prayers, 
I had asked to be helped to make my life less 
desolate—” 

“ And are you so alone in the world ?” 

“] am quite alone,” said Miss Faith. “I was 
Jeft an orphan when I was four. My father died 
then. My mother died when I was born. After 
father died my uncle Eben adopted me. He was 
killed in the war, and a month ago aunt died, I 
never had any brothers and sisters.” 

“ But I thought you spoke of Jonas, your half- 
brother.” 

“Oh no; he wasn’t any blood-relation. Fa- 
ther married again—the widow Maxey; and she 
had three children, two girls and Jonas. Oh, he 
is no relation at all. I am quite alone.” 

“ And so am I,” said the Southerner. 

“J think it was a leading,” said Miss Faith, 
clasping the other’s hand under her cloak ; “ how 
else could I talk to youso? I—I never met any 
one who attracted me so powerfully. Although”— 
erecting her head with a complacent air—“ I have 
known a number of people of culture. The vil- 
lage where I lived, in Massachusetts, was a school 
town. There wasa boys’ school and a git ls’ school 
and a theological seminary. Several of the pro- 
wives called on us. Sut, somehow, no 
I feel as though I could tell 


be were 


fessors’ 
one was like you, 
you anything.” 

A smile very different from her ordinary ex- 
pression played about Miss Ashlev’s face; it was 
like the face of a gracious angel to Miss Faith at 
that moment. 

“Why not?” said the Southerner. ‘“ Indeed 
you may trust me. Tell me about yourself. That 
afternoon, was your aunt angry 2” 

Miss Faith’s timid little mouth twitched as if 
at some droll remembrance. “She locked me up 
in my room,” said she; “but she thought she 
smelled fire in the night, so she got up to let me 
out. Poor aunt! she couldn’t walk, you know; 
and she had such a time getting into her chai: 
without me! And then she couldn’t find the 
key in the dark. You see, the way she locked 
me in was, after I put her to bed she ordered 
me to go into my room and lock the door and 
throw the key over the transom, So I was lock- 
ed in.” 











“And you obeyed her?” said Miss Ashley, 
amused. 

“You didn’t know aunt,” said Miss Faith, “ or 
you wouldn’t ask. Hverybody obeyed aunt. In 
the morning Obed, our hired man, was to come 
in to let me out to dress aunt and then lock me 
in again, So you see the key was lying on the 
hall floor; but aunt couldn’t find it in the dark, 
and I had to climb out of the window. I had to 
laugh when she screamed: ‘ Faith Chatfield, climb 
out of that window instantly; the house is afire! 
And be careful you don’t tear vour clothes!’ And 
after 1 got out we weren’t so much better off, 
because | was out on the porch—locked out, in- 
stead of in; and then she screamed, ‘ Faith Chat- 
field, climb into a wiudow instantly ; I'll be roast- 
ed alive!’ So I did. There was not any fire 
either, only the smoke from a bonfire of leaves. 
But she didn’t lock me up again.” 

Miss Ashley said that she thought Mrs. Chat- 
field must be a character. 

“She was a great sufferer,” Miss Faith an- 
swered, quickly; “she was bedridden for three 
years from injuries she received in a railroad ac- 
cident, and for thirty-three years she never walk- 
ed a step. She had to live in a wheeled chair. 
And some days she would have such paroxysms 
of pain that it was awful to see her agony; yet 
in her worst spells she wouldn’t utter a groan or 
acry. Her fortitude was wonderful.” 

“ And did you take the whole care of her?” 

“After uncle died I did; and the house-work 
besides. Aunt couldn’t abide hired help; but 
she put out all the washing, and had a man to 
take care of the garden and bring in the wood 
und all that, Besides, Miss Ashley, you have no 
idea of how much aunt could accomplish, her well 
days, She superinvended everything,” 

* Did you live all alone with her?” 

“Yes. She never had any children, which was 
& great cross tu her. I suppose’’—Miss Faith’s 
toue grew dubious—* Uncle Eben’s death was a 
cross tuo. Although she certainly didn’t seem 
fond of him. Aud he was so patient,” 

“ He was good to you, wasn’t he ¥”’ 

“Oh yes, indeed. 1 loved him dearly, I didn’t 
see how I couid vear it when he was taken. I 
know such feelings are wrong, but I couddw’t get 
reconciled. Even now—if he only could have 
been spared! I miss him so! Aud we should 
happy together! He was just like my 
father—a very dignified, handsome man, and yet 


be so 
so kind and affectionate, and such good company. 
He spoiled me, aunt said. He used to buy me 
Aunt, you kuow, considered ail 
sweets rank poison. Once he bought me a doll, 
Aunt thought that dolis were almost sinful. Ste 
suid that they were a species of idols. Weil, [ 
guess 1 did idolize Aurelia Jane. Oramel used 
to keep her for me so aunt shouldn’t find her, 
and sometimes when i could get off for a walk 
with Uncle Eben he would take her under his 
cout, ‘The ouly whipping [ ever got was on ac- 
count of that doll, Aunt found her! 1 assure 
you it was an awful momeut for me. Of course 
ste was all for finding out where | got her, aund— 
I knew—I couldn’t tell on Uncle Even. So first 
she made me fetch a shingle from the yard, and 
she spanked my bands. I’m not a bit brave, 
und I screamed so you could have heard me across 
the street. I was mortified ’most to death too, 
tur such a thing never had happened w me be- 
fore. Then, when I wouldn’t tell still, she took 
poor Aurelia Jane and held her over the fire. 
Un, then IL fell right down on my knees before 
her, sobbing and crying. There she sat, in her 
chair, holdiug my beautiful doll over the fire by 
the poker run up her dress; and my crying didn’t 
move her any more than it would the andirons. 
‘Who gave it to you?’ said she once more. [ 
only sobbed. ‘There goes one arm,’ said she; 
‘the other will go next time you reiuse; and it 
you refuse again I shall drop her in. Wuo gave 
it to you?’ idon’t think aunt realized what suf- 
fering she was inflicting. Aurelia Jane’s arms 
were made of kid, and they wiggled in the most 
dreadful life-like way when the nre caugiit them. 
1 couldn’t bear it. I made one dive right into 
the fire. But aunt jerked me back, and tore off 
my sleeve, for it was all afire, aud gave me such 
a box on my ear; and then sive held me still and 
made me see Aurelia Jane burn up. 1 shut my 
eyes tight, and screamed so I mightn’t hear her 
sizzle. Kid makes such a crackling noise, you 
know. 1 sereamed so loud uncle heard me. 
When he saw what was the matter he took me 
away from aunt and put me on his knee. Aunt 
looked very white, but stern as ever. ‘She is a 
disobedient child,’ said she. ‘1 punish her for 
disobedience—not for the doll. She refused to 
tell me who gave it to her. 1 spanked her first.’ 
Uncle looked at the fire and poor Aurelia Jane, 
just a long black stick, and then he turned up 
my hands and looked at them, and then he put 
his face close to my hair, and in a minute IL tele 
something wet on my cheek. * My little brave, 
tender-liearted baby,’ he said; and he jumped up, 
with me in his arms, and run right out of tlie 
room with me, big as I was, for 1 was nine years 
old. Oh, excuse me, Miss Ashley, it makes me 
walt to ¢ He was so good to me. 
Ohi, lie was 80 good !” 

“What did he say to your aunt?’ 

“] don’t know; he had a long talk with her; 
and I guess he was some severe, for she had a 
bad day the next day, and she wouldn’t speak to 
him for ever so long. But there was one happy 
result for me—I got another doil, and could keep 
itathome. Aunt never spoke of it; if she could 
help it she never looked at it. I have an idea, 
Miss Ashley, that she cared more for Uncle Eben 
than she would admit. He was very kind to her 
and very patient with her, but—but [ don’t think 
he ever loved her very much, Perhaps that was 


canuy secretly. 


y over again. 


’ 


a cross too.” 

“ Why did he marry her, then?” 

“They said—but it is a shame to repeat it—they 
said she proposed to him, She was very hand- 
some before the accident, and her father left her 





a fortune; but it wasn’t a good old family like 
the Chatfields. His father made the match, they 
said. I think he had much to answer for.” 

“T think she must have been an abominable 
woman,” 

“Indeed she was not,” cried Miss Faith; ‘‘she 
was a pious, conscientious woman; and she treat- 
ed me kindly, according to her lights. It was 
hard for her to see uncle so fond of me, when he 
only did his duty by her. I can understand. 
And after uncle died she softened toward me. 
Indeed, she could hardly bear to have me out of 
her sight. Of course she would scold me a 
good deal, and I had to be always watchful not 
to offend; but she was good to me, and very lib- 
eral.” Miss Faith smiled over some reflection. 
“She called me to her when I was eighteen, and 
asked me to promise not to marry any one as long 
as she lived. As though I could ever want to 
marry, now Oramel was gone! She wanted me 
to swear it on the Bible. But I know what 
put that notion into her head; it was Jonas 
Maxey: he began to try to wait on me home from 
church, and once or twice a year aunt would let 
me go to a lecture, to tell her about it; and Jonas 
asked me to go with him. And his mother ask- 
ed me to tea; but of course I couldn’t go.” 

“I think that was very selfish in your aunt,” 
said Miss Ashley, looking interested. 

“T was very much obliged to her,” Miss Faith 
replied, quietly. “No, I think it wasn’t strange. 
She was so frail she needed some one to minis- 
ter to her, and she was used to me. So she said 
to Jonas, ‘ Wait, Jonas; be patient; I can’t last 
long; and when I am gone you may have Faith, 
and all that I have in the world.’ And do you 
know, Miss Ashley, one time, after he had been 
to see her, and had gone away with a very long 
face—do you know I heard her chuckling to her- 
self.” 

“IT don’t doubt it,” said Miss Ashley, dryly. “T 
reckon she thought she could trust Jonas to keep 
off the other gallants, and vou to keep off Jonas.” 

“I didn’t like him, that’s a fact,” Miss Faith 
acquiesced. “ Maybe I ought to be ashamed, for 
he has courted me over twenty years. They did 
say that a girl in Boston refused him, and that 
there was a widow in Haverhill. But there is al- 
ways so much gossip about a bachelor. Jonas 
and his mother and the girls have always been 
very kind, and I don’t know why I never liked 
Jonas. He's a perfect gentleman, and a deacon 
in the church, and le was always steady, and he 
has been to college, and to Europe with his mo- 
ther and the girls. And they are nice people; 
but somehow they talk so much, and they are so 
dressy, and they smile so much—I am afraid of 
them. And I am afraid of Jonas too.” 

“So Jonas waited. Docile swain.” 

“He has waited twenty years. Maybe I mis- 
judge him, but I can’t he!p suspecting that the 
money was an object; for he is rather poor; and 
his mother is too, though they make such a dis- 
play. Mr. Richards, her third husband, didn’t 
leave much money, I think sometimes that he 
waited on from year to year thinking that aunt 
would die. But she didn’t. Well, she used to 
think so herself; she did really. And she had 
such notions! She never would let me wear any- 
thing but mourning the last ten years, because 
she said she knew that she shouldn’t live the year 
out, and she didn’t want me to be caught unpre- 
pared. Poor Aunt Medora! I don’t think she 
was quite right the last year or two.” 

“She did have the grace to die at last, though.” 

“Please don’t think so harshly of her,” said 
Miss Faith, looking worried. “I fear I haven't 
given you a right impression of her. She had 
her peculiarities, but we had many pleasant 
hours together. There was a Culture Club in 
the town, and she used to let me belong, and have 
supper half an hour later the afternoons it met, 
so I could go. A neighbor came in and sat with 
her. They were so pleasant, and so very excit- 
ing, those meetings! We used to take foreign 
tours with tlie stereopticon. Mrs, Professor Tex- 
am, on the hill, had beautiful views, and moon-lit 
views of Venice. And she has been abroad twice. 
We used to read up in Baedecker and Taine and 
Hare, and then meet and hear Mrs.Texam describe 
the views. It was almost as nice as going. I en- 
joyed those afternoons so! and it was verv kind 
of aunt to give me such a pleasure. When I 
came home she used to be so bright and inter- 
ested, and she would ask questions: ‘ Did you go 
to Florence to-day?’ or, ‘How did the Leaning 
Tower impress you ?—does it really lean so 
much? Aunt was very well read; [ used to 
read to her four hours every day. She took two 
Boston papers and three magazines, and bought 
a great inany books. I was reading to her when 
she had her stroke.” 

“Was she long ill 9” 

“Oh no; she lay unconscious for one day, then 
she opened her eves. She couldn’t speak plain- 
ly, but she said ‘Jonas.’ So they brought him. 
He asked her what she wanted, and she pointed 
to me. He got very red in the face, and said, 
‘Do you want me to marry Faith here?’ She 
shook her poor head, and said something indis- 
tinetly about ‘so many years,’ and ‘ wait,’ and 
‘not fair” Then she looked at me, and I bent 
over her, and she said, quite plain, ‘I knew you 
loved him all the time.’ And then she motioned 
to Jonas to go, and I heard her say ‘ Oramel’ 
twice, and then ‘ Eben,’ and ‘ forgive.’ Then she 
turned her head. She wasn’t conscious again, 
and the next day she died. Don’t you think she 
meant that she had only been playing with Jonas, 
and that she knew that I joved Oramel all the 
time?” 

“ Certainly she must have meant that.” 

Miss Faith drew a sigh of relief. “ Well, that 
is how I interpret it too; but Jonas insists that 
she meant it wasn’t fair to keep him waiting so 
long, and that she thought that I loved Aim all 
the time, and that I said ‘yes.’ He says that I 
am bound to marry him, that he has waited all 
his life for me, and he can’t bear it to have me 
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not marry him, and he talked about how lonely 
he was, until I had to ery. And his mother and 
sisters came every day, and sent me hot-louse 
flowers and fruit, and the phaeton to take me to 
drive. And Myra Maxey made wine jelly herself 
for me, and they were so sympathizing, and took 
it somehow so for granted I must marry Jonas, 
and yet somehow didn’t say it in so many words, 
or give me any good chance to deny it, and they 
made me alinost feel that it was my duty to mar- 
ry Jonas whether I wanted to or not. And there 
was nobody else, and I was awfully lonesome and 
sad.” 

“You poor little bird!” said the Southerner, 
with tenderness. “How did you escape the 
net: 

Miss Faith laughed and blushed. “TI ran away. 
Yes, did. I never said a word even to the hired 
girl we’d had to have come in when aunt was 
stricken down. I just packed my trunk one 
night, and put out the red flag for the express- 
man, and got him to come and get the trunk, and 
I let Melissa (that was the girl) stay out all night 
at her sister’s ; so I was alone in the house, and I 
took the train for Boston without meeting a soul 
to stop me. Then I went to aunt’s lawyer there, 
and told him I wanted some money to go South. 

“Without Jonas?’ says he; and when I told 
him how I'd come, and he wasn’t to say any- 
thing, he began to laugh. ‘I do believe you are 
eloping by yourself,’ says he. ‘All right. Miss 
Faith, you have two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and you can certainly afford a trip South. 
Telegraph me if you get in trouble.’ So I came 
straight here. Now won’t you tell me about 
yourself ?”’ 

The Southerner, whose listless dejection had 
seemed to half fade away beneath her interest, 
came back to her former mood at the question. 

“T2” said she; “1? Well, why not? [know 
that I may trust you with anything. And we 
are not likely to meet again, anyhow.” Miss 
Faith looked pained. She opened her lips, and 
then compressed them, as if to hold in words 
which she must not utter. Miss Ashley con- 
tinued: “I am reckless to-day, You 
agine from my appearance”—scornfully gripping 
the skirt of her gown and flinging her palm 
away—“ that 1 can’t afford the extravagance of 
a sail on the bay often. I came to-day because 
I wanted to think, to decide. I will 
not only give you my biography, but you shall 
decide for me. Will you take the responsibil- 
ity?” 

Miss Faith turned pale. “She will refuse; 
she is afraid,” thought the Southern woman, 
marvelling the while at the twinge of pain in her 
own dreary heart. But Miss Faith answered 
firmly, with shining eyes, and in the words of the 
Catechism, “ With God’s help, I will.” 

“What a good little thing you are!” Miss Ash- 
Jey suid, her bitter smile softeni: “Now I 
don’t even care to be good.” 

“Oh yes, you do,” replied Miss Faith, severely. 
“T know better. Go on.” 

“Well, it won’t take long to tell. Before the 
war we were very rich. I had everything. My 
father travelled more than most Southerners. 
We used to go to New York and Saratoga, and 
we spent a year in Europe.” 

“You have been abroad, then?” said Miss 
Faith, with that awe which she seemed to feel 
for such travel. “ Dear was it 
ful?” 

“T was too voung to remember very much 
about it. But, as I was saying, this was all be- 
fore the war. After the war we staid on here, 
growing poorer and poorer, until I was twenty-five, 
when brother and I sold our property here and 
went to live on our Arkansas plantation, We 
made money there. 1 think I am not deceiving 
myself when I believe that I helped him a good 
deal. We made enough money to build good 
buildings, including a mansion for ourselves. I 
should like you to see our house there, and the 
cypress brake. Our house, did I say? It is ours 
no longer. These tricks of the tongue are hard 
to cure; and how ridiculously they hurt one! 
Wel!, we got richer and richer—not rich for 
Northerners, you understand, but rich for our 
poor, ruined, plundered Southern people. We 
used occasionally to go back home, as we called 
it—here to Charleston. Here he met a—an old 
friend of the family, who induced him to invest 
largely in some phosphate speculation, and also to 
endorse largely for him, Of course you guess the 
sequel—the speculation failed. The original pro- 
moter t.ud been secretly bankrupt for some time, 
so the came down on brother. Everything 
had to go—the plantation, everything. Nor was 
that all: being worn out with anxiety and work, 
my poor brother, when he caught the pneumonia, 
hadn’t strength to rally. He died six months 
ago. His widow and the children went to her 
father. I—I was fond of the children. I was 
sorry their grandfather should blame me.” 

“What for?” 

“I owned half the plantation. He thought, 
as I wasn’t legally bound, that I should have 
saved it for the children. I saved their father’s 
honor instead.” 

“TI know you would!” cried Miss Faith, wiping 
her eves. 

“There was another reason. The gentleman 
who persuaded brother to endorse for him doubt- 
less had more influence because he was to be 
my husband. We had been engaged when we 
were young, and quarrelled and parted. He 
married; I remained single. I fancied myself 
hopelessly in love with him. After many years 
his wife died, and he renewed his suit. I accept- 
ed him, I reckon I did eare for him. Then the 
crash came—quite opportunely, the week before 
our wedding day.” 

Lightly though she spoke, there was that vi- 
bration in her slow voice which affects one like 
a discord in music. Miss Faith drew nearer to 
her, saying, softly, “It must have been terrible 
for him too.” 
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“T think it was,” said Miss Ashley: “he kill- 
ed himself rather than face it. I—I knew no- 
thing about anything until the crash came. He 
made my brother promise not to tell me. He 
knew I had influence with him. If this venture 
had sueceeded he would have been rich, so he 
risked our all as well as his. You may think me 
hard, but I can’t forgive him.” 

She turned her face to the sea and the nearing 
walls of Fort Sumter, and Miss Faith, trying, poor 
shy soul, in vain, to put the fulness of her heart 
into words, stroked the shabby black gown, and 
had hard work not to ery. 

“You kind soul!” said Miss Ashley, feeling 
the unobtrusive caress. ‘‘ Well, I will make an 
end of my dismal story. My friends here found 
me a situation in a store. One can’t starve, you 
know, if one’s heart #s broken. It is a hard life, 
with no chance of promotion for a woman. Yes- 
terday, a wealthy gentleman, one of the partners, 
Mr. Solomon, asked me (by letter)’ to marry 
him.” 

“A Jew!” Miss Faith gasped. 

“We don’t mind that as much as you do in 
the North. Mr. Solomon is an honorable man, 
I suspect he has a will of his own; but he is 
liberal, and will let me do a great deal for the 
children. Well?” 

Miss Faith rose to her feet. She no longer 
hesitated ; her eyes were sparkling; there was a 
dash of red in her pale cheeks; even her stoop 
had disappeared, her head being as erect as Lib- 
erty’s on the coins. “Take my arm and let us 
walk,” said Miss Faith, with decision. 

The Southerner obeyed, feeling oddly meek. 
They walked apart from the other groups. Miss 
Faith spoke first, without a tremor. ‘“ You asked 
me to decide for you. You wouldn’t if you loved 
this man. You don't, any more than I do Jonas, 
It is wrong to marry a man whom you do not 
love.” 

“But what else, then ?” 

“ Me,” said Miss Faith, red 
but not faltering. “I know I am not much, but 
I am better than a man you don’t like; and I 
haven’t any will of my own, and we can buy 
back the plantation and have the children; I 
know I should love the children. And every- 
thing I have shall be yours. No”-—as Miss 
Ashley tried to interrupt her—“ wait; hear me 
out. I never had a friend in my life; I couldn’t, 
with aunt; but I always wanted one. Once two 
ladies spent the summer near us. 
friends, and lived together; and they were so 
comfortable together. I had a wicked envy of 
them, they were so comfortable. Miss Ashley, 
I am all alone in the world; there isn’t a soul 
to care for me, or for me to care for and take 
steps for. I love you. There! you may laugh at 
an old woman like me being so sentimental. I 
don’t care. Miss Ashley, it is harder to do with- 
out loving than without being loved. I don’t 
ask you to love me, only let me stay with you 
and love you and try to help you.” 

“A lonely, sad, embittered woman like me?” 
said the Southerner, moved in spite of herself. 

“You won’t be lonely or sad or embittered 
when you have the children and me.” 

“ But some good man—” 

“Like Jonas?” said Miss Faith. “I don’t 
want any good man. I want you. I want to be 
happy, to see beautiful things—like on a planta- 
tion. You told me to decide for you. Ido. You 
will say no to that man and yes to me /” 

Sorely perplexed, tempted in a way that sur- 
prised herself, Leus Ashley turned her face to the 


up to her eyelids, 


They were 


sea. 

The boat had anchored. There was the pier 
and the beach and the green ramparts. On the 
beach stood a chair. Such is the primitive con- 
vevance from the boat to the shore. ‘Two stal- 
wart negroes stood by the chair. They were the 
bearers. They were stuffing their hands into 
their pockets, grinning prodigiously, the reason 
for both actions appearing to be the fee paid by 
two gentlemen whom they had just landed from 
a trim little steam-yacht. One of the gentlemen 
was tall, portly, with full eyelids and a prominent 
he was dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
as if 
from travel; his thin, anxious, yet peevish visage 
was further inflamed by sunburn, and his silk 
hat had been in the water. 

“ That is Mr. Solomon,” said Miss Ashlev. 

“And the one with him is Jonas,” said Miss 
Faith. “I thought I saw him on the wharf. He 
has followed me. Leus, you won’t give me up to 
him!” 

No,” said Miss Ashley, laughing—“no. Yor 
have taken the responsibility; it is your deci- 
sion. You may have me.” 

“ For better, for worse, until death us do part,” 
said Miss Faith. 

The two women looked long and solemnly into 
each other’s eyes. Then, with a very gentle 
smile, Leus slipped her hand into her friend’s. 

“ Yes, Faith,” said she. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” said Faith, that 
evening, “I hope that you may never regret this 
day!” 

She has not regretted it yet, though she has 
had plenty of time. They went to Europe to- 
gether, after which they bought back the planta- 
tion, even as Faith had planned. Of course Faith 
is imposed upon by all the “triflin’” people in 
the country, but she is so happy that Leus does 
not interfere except in flagrant cases; and “ the 
children” ride rough-shod over both spinsters, as 
is the time-honored custom of children with 
maiden aunts the world over. 

Jonas, after all, married the widow from Hav- 
erhill, and Faith sent them a check for five thou- 
sand dollars as a wedding gift; but Jonas still 
has a very low opinion of the Southern people. 

Aunt’s lawyer, on the contrary, admires Miss 
Ashley immensely (he is an ardent sportsman, 
by-the-way, and shot his first deer on the planta- 
tion), often remarking to his wife, “I tell you, 
my dear, Faith eloped better than she knew.” 


nose ; 
The other’s more sober habit was dusty 


SOME QUEER DISHES, AND | 
WHAT THEY ARE. | 


‘THERE are few house-keepers who have not 
heard of all the following dishes, but we 
doubt if there be many who could tell what they 
are made of or how to prepare them, without re- 
ferring to a receipt-book, and as no one cook-book 
contains all of them, a collection in this form 
may be of passing interest, if not useful, to our 
readers, 

For instance, not long since out of a class of a 
dozen ladies only one could answer correctly the 
question as to what a haggis was composed of, 
and although she knew the materials of which it 
should be made, she could not tell how to make 
it. Now as in Scotch song and prose this— 

“Fair fa’ thy honest, sonsy face, 
Great chieftain o’ the puddin’ race” 
(a Scotch haggis)—is often mentioned, it is plea- 
sant to know just what itis. A Scotch haggis is 
made of the lights, liver, and heart of a sheep, 
which is all called a pluck. They come attached 
to the windpipe. Put all on to boil, say for an 
hour and a half. It is well to let the end of the 
windpipe hang over the edge of the pot, so that 
any impurities may pass out. When done, re- 
move from tlie fire, and allow the pluck to cool. 
Then cut away the windpipe, bits of skin or 
gristle, and all but about a quarter of the liver. 
Then add half a pound of beef suet, and chop the 
whole very fine. Now add two small cupfuls 





of oatmeal which has been previously dried in 
the oven, pepper, salt, and about half a pint of the 
liquor in which the pluck was boiled. Now it is 
ready for the bag, which must have been procured 
from the market the day before: it is the large 
stomach of a sheep, and must be fresh. As 
soon as possible wash it well, first in cold wa- 
ter, then plunge it into boiling water, and scrape 
carefully; then it should be allowed to soak all 
night in a pan of salt and water. When the 
mince is ready wash the bag with cold clean wa- 
ter, and only little more than half fill it with the 
mince, for room must be left for the meal and 
meat to expand; if filled, the bag would burst. 
Now sew the bag up securely, and pop it into a 
pot of boiling water, pricking it occasionally, as it 
swells, to allow the air to escape. If the skin 
appears very thin, tie a pudding cloth around it; 
boil for three hours ; serve hot, without gravy or 
garnish of any kind, as it is sufficiently rich of it- 
self. 

AJl who are familiar with Scotch music have 
heard of 

“Oh, the kail brose_o’ auld Scotland!” 

The kail is similar to cabbage, and forms an im- 
portant part of a Scotchman’s diet. For hail 
brose put a cupful of oatineal into a bowl, season 
with pepper, salt, and a bit of butter, and mix 
with the soup or water (boiling hot) in which 
some green kail or cabbage has been cooked, and 
you have a good old-fashioned dish. 

Scotch pease brose, although not nearly so popu- 
lar as it deserves to be, is a most wholesome and 
palatable dish, and in days that are gone it nour- 
ished brave and warlike bands of “ pease-meal 
warriors.” Put two large table-spoonfuls of pease 
meal into a bowl,add salt and a bit of butter, 
then boiling water, making the brose stiff enough 
for the spoon to stand in, and sérve immediately 
with a glass of fresh milk. 

We know of no nicer relish for the lunch-bas- 
ket than an oatmeal bannock. The meal should 
be fine and of the very best. Put, we will say, a 
cupful of meal into a dish with a teaspoonful of 
salt, and barely cover it with lukewarm water, 
adding dry meal until the whole is like bread 
dough; now sprinkle the bread-board with dry 
meal, and flatten the dough with the hand into 
the size wanted, giving it a final touch with the 
rolling-pin ; now crimp with the finger all around 
the edge, but do not touch it with a knife; have 
the gridle hot and perfectly clean, put the ban- 
nock on, aud watch it carefully to prevent its 
burning; move it from side to side as it cooks, 
but do not turn, as the top side must be browned 
before, not on, the fire, for the purpose of making 
it crisp 

It may be of interest to those who do not 
care to take the trouble of making bannocks or 
haggis to know that they can be bought ready 
for use. : 

A Welsh rarebit, so often miscalled a “ rab- 
bit,” is a dish usually affected by men at late 
suppers. The original receipt, which we take 
from an old Sex ‘sh book, is as follows: Cut half 
a pound of ciese into small bits; add a lump 
of butter and a little ale, say half a glass; put 
over a quick fire, and mix thoroughly; then add 
pepper, salt, and about a teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard; when done, pour it over squares of toasted 
bread into a hot dish. 

Gumbo is not the genuine Southern dish un- 
less it contains okra, although there are very 
many soups or stews called by that name which 
do not contain it. One of the best receipts for 
Southern gumbo will be found in the Virginia 
Cook-Book, just published by Harper & Brothers. 
Gumbo is a soup made of fried chicken, okra, 
onions, tomatoes, corn, and seasonings. Okra 
simply boiled, and seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and butter, is also called gumbo. 

During the war, corn-dodgers and hoe-cake 
found their way onto many a planter’s table, 
and for a time Southern girls vied with each 
other in the making of these dainties. 

For corn-dodgers use the fine white meal, a bit 
of salt, and cold water; grease the pan a very 
little in which you bake the dodgers ; they should 
be made oval shape with the hands, and the 
dough must not be toodry. It would seem easy, 
and yet there is a real knack in the making and 
baking of this bread of song and story. 

Virginia hoe-cake is made of small hominy, 
rice flour, and butter, and mixed to a thin batter 
with milk; but the Texas hoe-cake is made of 





fresh fine yellow corn meal, a pinch of salt, and 


just enough water to be able to pat the cake out 
very thin. Itis baked on either a hoe, or the top 
of the stove, or a griddle, and must be very crisp 
and brown, 





THE MIGHTY PEN. 

en annoyance which a creaking hinge can 

give is sometimes enough to upset the com- 
fort of a whole household with its grinding, 
squeaking iteration, not only rasping the nerves, 
but betraying every movement. It is something 
whose remedy is neglected, too, till 
can be endured no jonger, and then the sweet-oil 
is poured out, and a feather is hunted up, end a 
grease spot is probably; made on the skirts by 
some overflow, and on the carpets afterward 
drip from the deposit in the hinge, and hands 
have to be washed after the deed is done, al d 
more or less fuss generally is made by the feather 
and its oil. The whole trouble can be obviated 
by the use of a black-lead pencil of the softest 
number, the point rubbed into all the crevices of 
the hinge, reducing it to silent smootliness as if 
by word of command, 


the nuisance 


by 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apuroprtrr.—We do not think it the “ correct thing” 
for a young lady to go aloue to the theatre with a 
gentleman. She should have a chaperon. 

E. G. B.—One should always ufter 
what is called “ announcement after a w 
ding. 

Ca.irornia.—An only danghter has “ Miss Brown” 
on her card. On entering a theatre or church, the gen- 
tleman should go first. 

A Novior.—We should advise a number of evening 
receptions, from eight to ten, with simply tea and 
sandwiches, and the understanding that conversation 
and music would be the entertainment. Simply your 
card, “Mrs. Brown at home Saturday evenings in 
January,” would be enough ; and do not trouble your- 
self toentertain them. Clever people always entertain 
each other. 

Enquirer.—* At home” cards do not req an an- 
swer. If any one, however, puts . V. Poon such 
cards, which is in its way a bit of ignorance, answer, 
as you would any other card, that you decline or ac- 
cept. 

Mrs. J. E. J.—You will find directions for making a 
pot-pourri in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XX. 

Mareurritre.—We never heard of a buttercup wed- 
ding. The family of the bride shonid be in the parlor 
before she descends. No mourning are al- 
lowed at a wedding. The mother and sister should 
wear plain handsome silk dresses (or velvet) of any 
color but black 

Ianoranor.—Always wear a bonnet to a day recep- 
tion and a wedding in the daytime, unless requested by 
the family to come without one. Ladies should wear 
a warin cloak over a& street walking dress—oue which 
they can throw off in the hall, as the heat of a crowd- 
ed reception is very great 


receiving 
receiving 


u- 


call 


cards” 


dresses 


Short dresses are in order, 
but tailor-made suits are generally At an 
afternoon tea one always w 8 street dress. It is 
rarely the custom to go to a dressing-room ; 
the heavy cloak in the hall and enters the drawing 
room Then it is proper, after greeting the hostess, 
to go to the tea-room, after speaking a few words to 
the lady of the house Never wear a bonnet to an 
evening reception from seven to ten We have never 
heard of a reception from six to eight, that is the din- 
ner hour 

Katuanine Reetva.—In answer to your qnestion re- 
garding 1 monument of granite, we wou uy that the 
light color is seen further, and is better if you have a 
figure on top; but do not attempt an angel unless you 
have a first-rate artist to compose your monument and 
design the figure. It would not add to the beauty mu 
less it were admirably done. The letters look better 
sunk than raised on the light granite. Whether a 
chime of bells or a glass window would prove most 
acceptable depends on the taste of your community 
We should prefer bells as more musical. As for a 
stained-giass window, one can commemorate two per- 
sons, and a handsome One would cost from five hundre 
toone thousand dollars. Painted stained glass is « heap- 
er than mosaic, but vot so handsome. Inscriptions 
are very common'ly used on stained-glass windows, 
texts from Scripture, names, dates, et 

Op Sunsoriser.—Mrs. Henderson's Practical Cook- 
ing and Dinner Giving, at $1 50, and the new edition of 
Mra. Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages, at $1 25 
will be sent you by Harper & Brothers on receipt o 
price. Mrs. Ella Rodman Church's Money Making for 
Ladies costs 90 cents, and may be useful to you 

Hatrix B.—Your ideas about the ceremony are ex- 
cellent’ If you insist upon it, you can leave off the 
trains, but your dresses will be far effective if 
made at least with a demi-train. <A pretty design for 
you is the second figure on the first page of Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. XX.—a moiré Hiave an 
entire dress of cloth for your zoing-away gown, either 
fawn-color or 3 tta Your veils 
should be as long as the skirt of your dresses 

Mev. —Either white, pink, or red silk gauze will 
make you a pretty evening dress Dark brown and 
te -cotta tulle gowns are also worn, with some gilt 
or colored pearl trimmings. The skirts are very full, 
and the low corsage is of velvet or moiré. Read about 
yellow brocaded dress in Bazar No. 53, Vol. XX 

Turmtry Yrars.—Get velvet and moiré instead of 
plush tor your dress. The hostess rises first from the 
table. Widows wear a white puff inside their bon- 
nets. 
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E. D.—Fanciful aprons are worn by young lady 
artists to protect their dre paint 

A Supsoriwer.—French ince imitating Chantilly ¢ 
the dotted and striped nets are most used for 
dresses. A white or blue gauze fan or a small fez 
fan is suitable for a young lady. It is impossible at 
present to say what the cloaks of next season will be 

Russtan Sansie Do not cut your sable collar, as 
collars, muffs, and tippets of that fine fur are worn by 
leaders of fashion 

Mrs. A. A. M.—Have your carpet a terra-cotta or 
gray-blue ground, as you choose, then have some of 
your chairs upholstered with plush, and others with 
brocatelle or tapestry of these two colors. You might 
also have some gold brown plush covers, and one, 
two, or three white and gold chairs. your cur- 
tains white Cluny lace and yellow brocatelle to cor- 
respond with the paper, while the portiéres may be 
terra-cotta or blue like the carpet. 

Anxtous Inquixer.—Make up your armure silk with 
a basque and full skirt, having a gathered front panel 
scalloped below, and put jet galloon in rows down each 
side, also in V on the basque, and as epaulettes, col- 
lar, and cuffs. Make up the gray silk as a polot . 
with a gray moiré skirt Coneult Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. XX., for designs for polonaise 8 Excellent models 
for black silk combined with velvet or with moire 
the first figures illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XX. 
and in No. 51 of the same volume, 
used in foundation skirts 

Amatrurn.—Moisten your hair overnight with water 
in which a very littie bandoline has been dropped, 
then curl it in rings and wrap with paper; this is not 
jnjurions, and will retain the curl he ten gowns you 
describe are very fashionable garments. The draped 
surplice waists and full gathered corsages are also in 
vogue 

Neva.—Fur as a border would be better than plush 
on your velvet jacket. ave also a pointed vest, col- 
lar, and cuffs of fur. A short basque and long drapery 
of black velvet trimmed with jet passementerie will be 
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handsome with your red skirt. 
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Child’s Crochet 
Tam o’ Shanter. 


Tunis child’s Tata o’ 
Shanter is worked in 
crochet with dark red 
zephyr wool, in Afghan 
stitch for the crown 
and single crochet for 
the rim The crown is 
worked in rows from 
the outer edge toward 
the centre, and has a 
pattern of dots Begin 
by making a chain of 
26 stitches. (Afghan 
stitch, which is famil 
arty known, is worked 
in rows to and fro; 
going forward, a loop 
is taken up through 
every stitch, all being 
kept on the needle, 
then, going back, the 
loops are worked off.) 
Ist row.—Take up 5 
loops through the 5 
chain after the first; 
going back, work off 
the last loop, make 4 
chain stitches fora dot, 
then work off 2 loops, 
a dot, work off 2 loops, 
a dot, work off the re- 
maining loop. 2d row. 

Take up 5 loops 
through the 5 perpen- 
dicular meshes on the 
surface of the last 
row, then take 2 loops 
through the next 2 
chain of the founda- 
tion ; going back, work 
off 2, then 8 times by 
turns a dot and work 
off 2, bringing the 
dots between those in 
the last row. 2d-6th 
rows.—Like the pre. 
veding rows, increas- 
ing the number of 
stitches and dots in 
proportion, Tth-11th 
rows.—In plain Af 





EMBROIDERED MonoGram 


ghan stitch without the dots, but 
adding 2 of the foundation chain at 
the end of each row, so that in the 
llth row there will be 25 loops to 
take up and 26 to work off. Re- 
peat these 11 rows 10 more times, 
taking the loops for the Ist row 
through the preceding 11th row 
instead of through a foundation 
chain; then crochet the last row 
and the foundation row together 
from the wrong side; draw the 
stitches together at the centre of 
the cap, and finish with a large 
wool pompon. Finally work 7 rows 
of single crochet around the outer 


Fig. 2.—Girt’s Toque 
For description see Suppl. 








Fig. 1.—Neck Wear. 
For description see Supplement. 


edge ; in the Ist row work 85 stitch- 
€3 into the 12] around the cap, skip- 
ping a stitch 36 times in the course 
of the row; work the remaining 6 
rows without narrowing, and tak- 
ing the stitches through the full 
chain at the top of the stitches in 
the preceding row. For a larger 
@ap increase the foundation chain. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Hoop ror Girt From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Piusn anp Six Lone Coax. 


For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 24 and 25. 
Fig. 4.—Cuip’s Crocuet Tam 0’ SHANTER. 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 2. 











Fig. 8.—Bonnet ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Fouf Cora anp Prusn Costrume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 21.] 





For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Fashions in Timor 
Laut. 


ERE matrons and 
maids dress as 
did their foremothers. 
A sarong (Malay petti- 
coat) is always worn; 
this garment is woven 
by themselves from 
fibres of the aloan- 
palm, and for the 
broad, strong belt 
holding the sarong in 
position the stems of 
the leaf are utilized. 
A lover sometimes pre- 
sents such a belt when 
the purchase - money 
for the maiden of his 
heart is agreed upon; 
the young woman re- 
gards it as an engage- 
ment token, 

Armlets are a com- 
mon ornament; they 
are of various device, 
and are cut from shells 
or made of brass; 
when fashioned of 
ivory or wood they 
are delicately carved. 
Toe rings and anklets 
are also greatly in de- 
mand; a graduated 
series of silver or gold 
rings is often seen in 
the ears, and much 
care is given to the 
patterns for these; 
above all others in es- 
teem are such as are 
made of ivory, bone, 
and ebony combined ; 
these are beautifully 
carved. Should a wo 
man among these peo- 
ple be so happy as to 
have a set made of the 
teeth of the rare and 
highly esteemed “ du- 
gong,” her joy can 
hardly be expressed. 

The ladies of Timor 





EMBROIDERED MonoGraM. 


Laut are deft-fingered, and can 
even handle carving tools with 
great success. They dress their 
hair with extreme simplicity; a 
neatly ornamented comb holds in 
place the not ungraceful knot 
worn at the back of the head. 
They scorn to dye their hair, but 
regard tattooing as an elegant dec- 
oration. 





Helena. 


N the time of Alexander the 
Great lived Helena, a woman of 
acknowledged ability, who through 
many opposing circumstances rose 

















Fig. 2.—Neck Wear. 
For description see Supplement. 


to rare distinction as an artist. It 
issaid that she painted for one of 
the Ptolemys the scene of a hattle 
in which Alexander vanquished 
Darius; and it is thought that this, 
Helena’s masterpiece, was the 
original of a famous mosaic found 
in Pompeii, and now preserved in 
the National Museum at Naples, 
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CaPpoTeE MADE oF A Lack Suaws F 


EventnG Hoop ror Experty Lapy For pattern 

















Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt Fig. 2.—Jacker ror Girt From 13 to 15 Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt rrom 6 to 8 Years Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 ro 14 Years 
rrom 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. Years oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 20.] otp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 20.] oLp.—Fronr.—[For Back, see Page 20. ] 
For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Supplement, No. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 

Suppl, No. XIIL., Figs. 62-66. L., Figs. 1-8. IL, Figs. 9-13. VIL, Figs. 26-37. 


Fig. 5.—Saiton JacCKeT FOR 
Girt rrom 6 TO 8 YeaARS OLD. 
For pattern and dese ription see 
Supplement, No. X., Figs. 50-55. 
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FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


** Brown’s Bronchial Troches" have been used, with 
unfailing success, for the relief and cure of C oughs, 
livarseness, and other throat troubles. The late Rev. 
Hivney Warp Berouxr said of them: “J have never 
changed my mind respecting them from the first, except 
I think yet better of that which I began by thinking well 
of. I have also commended them to friends, and they 
have proved extremely serviceable. I do not hesitate to 
say that your Troches are pre-eminently the best.”— 
[Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A OLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, C ‘atarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[ Adv. J 





Marvettovus Errioaoy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon. 
lecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 
& Titrorp's, New York.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISKMEN'I'S 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













VW. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
aa 








THE CENUINE 


Sout Hors Mant Extract, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, "for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO , PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


; New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 





LADIES. 

AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Snu- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (senled), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s a 2 pematigns, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of C ‘se recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 


" gELEBRATED Ie, 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


KNA 


PIANOFPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 7 Baltimore St 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space 


\oneegmppenaRas> DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styl-s, 
Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. For sale everywhere, 


Any one can draw 
Portraits, Sketches 
from Nature, &c. 


A child can learn. Reng by MAIL. Write for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 




















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Roya. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, | 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


anf YARNS. 


TRADE MARK 


co LUM Bi4 





CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The wae Full il Weight 








Goons BEAR THISTRaDE-Marx. Nons Orusr Genurvs, 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anp 
SILKEN ETOHING FLAX 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. 





Warranted to Wash.) 


Tazss THREADS ars 1x Constant Uss tx Lonpon anv 
ow tHe Oontinent rv THs Various Scuoo.ts or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Varcstizs or Worx. 





Tus apove Yarns arp F:ax For Sats sy aut Leapine 
Joppers anp RSTAILBRS THROUGHOUT THB Unitsp Statzs 
anp Oanapa 


= | > ED Bs fs 2 Curabi 
ATARRH “piu: 
acertainty. We have 














oO 
” and testimonial 


eside Building. Chicago. I 








| to all others, $1.50 per pair. 
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0.0. GUNTHER'S SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 





will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
| pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54  W. 14th St., N: Y. 









PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


AUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGt- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC SRC- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Dry Goons DRALERS. or if not obtainable, | 
will mail, postage . HEALTH PRESERVING, §1.15 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Cornet Company, Detroit, Mich. 





STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


LADIES | CURL oR FRIZZ 


Your Hair with the 


p IMPROVED HH asi Curler, 


‘ ‘a andavoidall Reapers of oe —— 








refunded ifn ot Unntiafactory- 
"FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 centa. Post 


CURLER 


PURIFIES 


Beautifies the si 





ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mtr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 





Invisible an 





SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDEIR. 


A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 
 comnet harm the fabric to which it is applied. One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
had of all druggists at §0e., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seanury & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York. 
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See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage, 





Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made, 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 








CORPUS LBAN 
ees cotecs Sas at the rate of 10 to 15 

per month without affecting the 
om ae health. Send 6c. in stamps 
er, circulars covering textimonials. 





ANG 





. E. Marsu Co., 2315 Jladison 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MADE 





ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-product 
«Dects of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight. 











BABY’S: 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
ang. BEAUTIFIED 


“ CuticurRA. 


ee CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin’ of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, sc aly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remenirs 
are infallible. 
Cutiovna, the great Skin Curr, and Cutioura Soar, 








| an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, exter- 


nally, and Curicura Resonvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Curioura Reweptes are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from ne ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve anp 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass 

82 Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by Cutiovra Mrepicaren Soar. 


ASK FOR i 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 








EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 








High-Class Novelties 


In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 
the following brands: 
Rayon de Satin, 
Fayal Batiste, 
Shamrock Satin Checks, 
Marabout Plaids, 
Toulon Plaids. 
Tambour Zephyrs. 
Should your dealer not have 
them in January, send for 
samples to 
Box (3052, New York City. 


I R. T. FEL 1x | Gou RAUD’S ORITE NT AL 

aaa OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
comers Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
} Rash. and Skin dis- 
enees,and every blemish on beauty, 
It has stood 









ess we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
iy made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“As you ladies will 
uae them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” For saleby all 
Drouggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
J » Canadas, and 











Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Gre: at Jones St St., N. -Y. 


French, German, Spanish, talian, 


You can, \ ten weeks’ i, master either of these 
languages ng yd for every-day and business con- 
versation Dr. Ricn. S. Rosgntuav’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Freee ew 
FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, dainty, and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. It 
is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
94 soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant’s. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most del- 
icate skine, this powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among other fashions sble 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
sale by all druggists, or will be mailed on receipt of 25 
2c. stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
and § sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. — 





Herald Building. 














PURCHASING AGENCY, "sin iraiits 


. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New York. 








ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
141 West 20th St., N.Y, City. Send for Circular, 
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HARPER? S BAZAR. 
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Condtthe K 5 


COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 


OPERA CLOAKS, 
BALL DRESSES, SUITS 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Proadorayy KR 1 9th st. 
Le Boutillier Bros.. 


2 
vo 


A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE. 


New York, 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 





Style A. Style B. 





Style A. 
GENUINE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 
London Dye. 
44 inches long, XXX qu ae ty, $250. 
vle B. 
ALASKA SE AL -SKIN SACQUE 
40 inches long. 

XXX quality, $200. XX quality, $175. 
Same style in Seal Plush, $25, $35, $40, #50 
FACTS ABOUT SEAL-SKINS. 

In presenting our new fasliions for the com- 
ing season, we assure our that all 
Seal garments offered for by us are made 
from genuine Alaska Seal-skins, London dressed 
and dyed, 


XX quality, $225. 


customers 
sale 


and manufactured in our own work- 


| but they do not 








‘re-dye 


| of time can be 


will not wear longer than two vears, and seldom 
more than one. Copper Island and Victoria Seal- 
skin Sacques will wear from two to three seasons, 
hold their color, they turn red 
and look very shabby, and there is no article of 
dress which looks worse than a shabby Seal gar- 
ment, whereas, a garment made from genuine 
Alaska Seal will hold its color from 7 to 10 vears 
and look handsome and dressy. We are receiv 
ing Sacques for alteration and repairs this season, 
which we sold when on Broadway cor. 10th St 
10 years ago, made of genuine Alaska Seal-skin 
All Seal-skin will grow light in time, and the 
Alaska Seal-skin is the only kind which can be 
re-dyed successfully, the leather is stronger and 
the fur denser. The Copper Island, Victoria, 
Japan, and China Seal-skins will not re-dye and 
hold together, they tear and rip after being worn 
a few times. 
store and complain that they purchased Seal-skin 
Sacques two years ago from stores that deal in 
everything (who know no more about furs than 
the unfortunate who buy), and now 
complain that they are red and wish we would 
them We always refuse to re-dye or 
alter any garments except Alaska Seal, for the 
reasons already stated. A good honest London 
dressed Alaska Seal-skin garment will wear from 
7 to 10 vears,and after being worn that length 
re-dved and altered over to a new 
and then will wear longer than garments 
made from Copper, Victoria,or China skins. 


customers 


shape, 
These 
skins are dressed and dyed in London as well as 





Ladies frequently come to our | 


XXX quality, 


Broadway, 
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Style G. Style H. 


Style G, 
SEAL “SKIN DOLMAN. 

aris style 
$150, 


Same style in Seal 


XX quality, 


$25, $35, $50. 


$125. 
Plush, 


Style H. 
SEAL-SKIN ENGLISH WALKING JACKET 


22-in, long, XXX qua ality, $120. =5 quality, $90. 
24 s XXX 130. 100, 
26 “ XXX % 140, XX ~~ 110 


Same style in Seal Plush, $25, $30, and $35. 


14th St., 23d St.. or 6th Ave., the 


retail shopping districts, and yet, with ail our ad- 
vantages of 


small expenses, with large capital 


. invested and twenty-five years’ experience in man- 

B d d 14th St N Y shop on the premises, so that every garment can | ufacturing end di os ee Ciara: rhs pI EE 

roa way an op SNe ae be relied upon, Our Seal-skins are purchased in | liable furs and Seal-skins for less than the prices 
large quantities in London, and although we pay | 





quoted in this advertisement, 
| on small profits. 


and we do business 
We believe that parties who deal 


Great Clearing Sale previous to Semi-annual Inven- | for the very best, we find in assorting them that | 











= 
tory. Reductions in every department. all do not run alike. We therefore grade them M with us will find that our prices for strictly reliable 
strictly according to quality, X, XX, XXX. The a | far ’ 
> , S tig ? a | irs are much less than those dealers who do not 
SILES AND VELVETS. X grade we do not use for garments, but for the we *® manufacture, thereby phar g middlemen profits 
. . — an sheaper grades of caps, ¢ 3, ant robes z are 3 lth RP i TE Get De 
21-inch Black Gros-Grains, regular price $1.35. $1.00 che 4 r grades of caps, glove s, and lap robes. a Z and less than manufacturers who make all grades 
Evening Shades of Faille Francaise, worth | Our XXX grade of Seal-skin garments is the very as q | of fur goods, as we make a specialty of fine furs 
$1.10 79 | os = — be ee Nog = S only. Merchants who sell our productions 
24-inch Two-tone Figured t Satins, worth $2.50; | ees ie We a a J - by : XxX a ‘xx @ 2 throughout the country are securing the best 
OR mires snes ser sensnss 98 | a wh a tak aamiainaoe oe , il ven gat c = | trade. Reliable furs, well made, that wear well 
A “] é ac 2 se é val. . ri > tire aticfacti ; al ey > 
1000 yards Two-tone Brocaded Velvete, worth | oe » “re : : ¢ ct |; and give entire satisfaction, will always secure 
? ments made of Victoria, Lobus Island, Copper Mell | confidence and custom. Ladies unable to pur 
$2.95 and $3.50; reduced to...... 98c,and 1.50 Island, China, or Japan Seal-skins, for the reason ae | oh ia ; our Fur in ‘he: pl - wie thev A. ide 
DRESS GOODS. } that they do not wear well or give satisfaction S | can order direct from us. Goods will be sent 
Garments made of Victoria or Lobus Island or - ime . +s Bi ca ae ae , 
40-inch French Diagonals, 75c. quality, all de iQ Isl 1 Seal-ski I ld | C. 0. D. with privilege of examination, or, if pur- 
j as ae en ee j OPPer AES Saree Can Ue sum 30 % less chase money is sent, three days’ time will be 
sirable shades.........-.-..-. : 39 | than Alaska Seal, and garments made from China | allowed to examine the goods, and if not found 
40-inch French Camel’s-Hair, st andard 91.00 or Japan Seal-skins can be sold for 50 ¢ less. = le I Style B. entirely satisfactory the goo is may be returned 
vennine Alesira Seatekin Seecqne eres Style E. = sauushi ry, the goods mi turnes 
so se ape abe epee 49 | A genuine Alaska & abekin Eaoque, 40 inches SEAL-SKIN PALETOT. } and the money will be refunded, less express 
40-inch French Sebastopols reduced to. .79 | long, XXX grade, is worth 9200.00. The same Fe ashionable French Paletot, a style greatly admired. charges. All orders intrusted to us will be filled 
High-class French Novelties, $2.00 and $2.50 | length made of Copper Island or Victoria Seal- Speciall y adapted for stout ladies, giving them a grace- promptly and to the best of our ability and your 
skin e¢ » sold for & ; 2s » le | ful appearance, 52, 54, aches long, : pete . — ee io 
qualities ; reduced to. é .79 | 5 ere : wb ol i a hs a ya pen — : ngth j ful apy nies pe Bs Style De | entire satisfaction 
$3.00 and $3.50 Novelties  weleeel to. 2.26 | made of China or Japan Seal-skin can be sold for | Style F. Especial attention paid to Mall Orders 
, $100.00. Sacques made se Seal-sk 1K AN nA STOT. | } . 
52-inch Astrakhans, all colors, $2.50 und $3.00; $100.00 acques made from Chinese Seal-skin MINK AND SABLE TAIL TRIMMED PALETOT. | Send for my New Illustiated Fashion Book, mailed free. 
CORNET BD... cc sssiccee 1.98 Same styles as Vig. a ; he most elegant Seul-skin Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
garment worn , ‘ A 
52-inch Cloaking Plush, $10.00 alae re- Made only of the best quality Alaska Seal-skin, 54 Manufacturing Furrier, 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
GOR Be ovo 0 nckss ccadsanecascevensctvttscs 7.90 56, 58, 60 inches long, $425, $450, $475, $500. Chicago Agency, 193 State St. 


Same in Sea Otter trimmed, S5OV, $700, F900. 


Alaska Seal-skins, and are sdedatieal and sold 
for Alaska Seal-skins by hundreds of merchants | 





Mail Orders thoroughly cxecuted. 


All mail matter should bear our Street address, 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


all over this country who do not know what they 
are offe They are often advertised 
like this, viz. —100 Alaska Seal-skin Saeques, | 
London dye, $149.00; 
skin Sacques, $100.00 ; 


ring for sale. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


worth $200.00—125 Sea 
reduced from $150.00 | 
How absurd this is, and yet we are 
that many of our 
$200.00 for 


Cc. SHAYNE, 
103 Prince St., New York. 
New York. 


sorry to say 
American ladies expect to get 
$140.00 and $150.00 for $100.00 
The fact is that this class of Seal garments are 
manufactured from Copper, Victoria, Chinese, and 
Japan Seal-skins. All kinds of written guaran 
Now what good is a guarantee | 
The | 
unfortunate purchaser who supposed she had such 
a tremendous bargain finds when it 


CC. SHAYNE, 





Cc 








tees are offered. 


Style C. 


after a Sacque has been worn two seasons ? 


Style D. 


Style C. 
ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 


36 inches long. 


| 


is too late 





™R XXX quality, $175. ; XX quality, $150. | that she had the dearest kind of a bargain. You | Style N. Style 8. 
—- PURE WHITE, iets __ Same style, 33 inches long. cannot buy a gold dollar for less than one | i Style N. 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, XXX quality, $150. - XX quality, $125. hundred cents, and you cannot buy genuine Seal- | One of the most popular styles of Shayne's Alaska 
In such exquisite shade and i Style D. aki for In hen thei val : W buy Seal. | Se2! skin Matinee, trimmed with Alaska Sable or 
fveness, at most attractive SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKET. mins tor less than their value. e buy Seal- | 


Black Lynx. 





prices, Ld itiawe Braids, 52 inc hes long, exe quality, $3 “4 =e qual ity, $265. | skins and all kinds of furs and materials for cash, | XXX quality, $200, XX quality, $175. 
all long hair and no stems, $5 6 AAA 3m 2 300. manufacture our own goods, do business on Prince | Same style in Seal Plush, $50 and $75, 
and upwards, Wigs for elderly 60 = XXX 400, XX “ 350, S p <p e ee ¥ 4 


Style S. 
BOA AND MUFF 
In any kind of Fur. Write for Prices. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, Pur Manufacturer, 103 Prince Street. 


Ko TOBOGGAN SUITS 
Lorlin 


Street, one block 
is less than one 


ladies, #15 and upwards. Front 
as Pieces, naturally wavy, $5 and 
upwards. Skeleton Bangs, non-tearable, #3 and up- 
wards. Thompeson’s Patent Waves, $6 and upwards 
Gennine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. All goods 
warranted genuine. Send for I)lnstrated Catalogue 
Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Ave., New York. 


4 “OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH.'3 NES 
a| HORSEY MFG. CO. SCORE. S 


Same style in Seal Plush 


west of Broadway, 
$65, $75, $100. 


third of the price 


, 54, 56, 58 inches long, $50, where rent 


charged on | 





BLACK SILKS. 





FOR 








= ae . . Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. ’ 
“rmtaimynneTheipenten te | Special Bargains | “°° / 
ie ran oOlaner oO ee teeth ov = © » 
Tribune., ‘Uneauailad for, beneiiy excellence wd | 4» pieces LYONS BLACK CACHEMIRE _Unique and beautiful de- 
h rence” ma a signs; Styles exelusively a ee 
fitting above holder, lic. Set 75c, or sold separately, | DRESS SILK, superior finish, at $1.49; 9 : ’ . > 
| 








Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman: 
— cure mery an Only — —— Starvation Diet 
w Treatise, with full in- 











etructions HOw, TO ACT, sent in pine sealed envelope for 
6stamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


— of natural CURLY Hair, 
“becoming” to 1 


arnteed adies 

who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 

ask, with prep’n 





the m'fr for Ilust’d Price-L sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





worth $2.00, 


| 50 pieces BLACK ARMURE ROYALS, three 


different designs, at $1.09; worth $1.50. 
25 pieces BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, extra 
quality aud finish, at at 50; worth $2.25. 


Le Boutillier 
Street 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


* .KIRBY,BEARD & Co “i 


THREADING NEF Hy 
ee aa 


THREADING THREADED 


, PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 


Of 23d 























Send name and 6c. stamps for FREE 

to Sample Genuine Kast India Break- 
| fast Tea GEO. F. LEWIS, Importer, 

67 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








our own and prices as low 
as possible. Orders exe- 
cuted at short notice; Spe- 
cial Rates to Clubs. 


Orders by mail from any | 


part of the country will 
receive carefal and prompt 
attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St., N. Y. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 

radically and pe rmanently all Superfluous Hair from 
in Cc heeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any a the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JU LIAN, 48 Ei 48 East 20th St, New York, 


GURE®:. DEAF 32222: 
Cusnionsp Ear Darvums. 

Whis heard distinctly. 

Address 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & ee s, FRE 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name 








this paper. 





LONDON bel — 8 


SILK and WOOL. 


The most elegant Waterproof Garment imported 


ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


Representing the very highest quality, in the 


best possible taste. 


mentee Cheolww Sr 
2 hiladedphia 


BARGA ee 


FOR PORTIERES, COUN- 
TERPANES 
Designs in 
Ask your 


EMBROIDERY. i READ 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 2 
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If WAS THE FLY. 
CHARLIE (shaking his fist in baby's face) 
MASH you—” 
MAMMA. 
TALK THAT WAY 
LEFT WITH HER. 

CHARLIE. 
THAT KEEPS LIGHTING ON HER NOSE.” 


FACETIZ. 
AT NEW-YEAR'S 
(A LETTFR AND ITS THOUGHTS.) 
A rare of dainty little gloves 
You gave to me to keep, for fear 
That yon might lose them in the dance 
Do you not remember, dear? 


(And through my busy whirling brain 
There sounds a sweet, pathetic strain. 
I dance, fair maid, with thee again.) 


As home I walked with you that night 
And fervently my love I told, 

You did not ask me for those gloves; 
Bat, Nannie, were your hands then cold? 


(My thoughts have flown back once more 
I p Ra thy hand as once of yore 
In those fond days long gone before.) 


And at that time the story old 
Yas beautiful and new to me, 
Though since I've often heard it told 
How is it, my fair maid, with thee? 


(Tis strange that my most peaceful lot 
Should cynicism have begot 
Do I affect what I have not?) 


And now, as the old yeer is dying 
These tokens send I back to you 
‘Tis well to be done with th’ old (gloves 
Before you take up with the new 
(Ah, twelve o'clock ! the old year’s done; 
And ao another love has qone. 
I wonder who's the coming one?) 
Fiave. 8S. Mines 


“JT COULD JUST 


Wry, CHARLIE, I'M SURPRISED TO HEAR YOt 
TO LITTLE SISTER WHEN yot 


WHY, MAMMA, I'M TALKING TO THAT FLY 


>—- 
Mother and daugiiter examining Christmas pre- 
sents 


| Jane's got to have her sheer of it. 


Daveurer. ‘Are both of these boxes of candy dif- | 
ferent ?” 


Moruer 





“No; neither is alike.” 
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EXCESSIVELY NATURAL. 
“Jim, I DON'T LIKE THEM SWELLED KNEES IN YER 


Hoss, 

““SWELLED KNEES! 
HAVE BEEN 
WID LEGS LIKE 
TKADE HOSSES 
ABLE.” 


wip yo, 


HIS * BRICK-A-BRACKY.” 
“TI want to git something fer my old woman a 
Christmas gift,” said old Mr. Cloverblossom in a New 
York store the other day. “I jest sold my pork fer a 





GOOD-MORNING! 


leetle over sixteen hundred dollars, an’ my 
I bleeve in wim- 
men havin’ their sheer of farm earnin’s,I do. Becky 
Jane’s fond of all sorts o’ brick-a-bracky, she is, so you 


kin jest put me up one o’ them patent egg-beaterg, an’ | natural history at one of the Eastern colleges. 





Alhet.€ Stoner 


RATHER DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


CHOLLY (to artist who affecta the emooth style of Bouguereau in his work. 


In good faith). ** Baw 


Jove! It’s PUFFECT, DON'CHERKNOW; 8O PV'ETTY, AND SO SMOOTH, WHY, IT’S ALMOST 


LIKE « CHROMO!” 


WAAL, NOW, WHO EBER SEED A 
HOSS WIDOUT SWELLED KNEES! 
A BILLIARD CUE, 
YO’ ALLERS AC’ 


Becky : 











NOBODY'D WAN’ A HOS 
JAKE, 1 NEBER LIKE 
SO ONREASON- 


GENIUS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
IN FIGGERIN’ 
THROUGH HIGHER 'RITHMERTIC, AN STOOD MY ZAMINATION, 
AN’ I GUESS, IF .YOU DON'T KEER, I'LL GO TO DRAWIN' 


KT: 





HE UNDERSTOOD FIGURES. 


ARTIST. “‘ BEFORE VE BEGIN, | VOULD LIKE TO INQUIRE 
EEF YOUR TASTE INCLINES TO FIGURES OR LANDSCAPE,” 


“On, 1 GRADUATED 
AT HOMINY SCHOOL-HOUSE; BEEN CLEAR 


LANDSCAPES,”’ 


one o’ them hoss-reddish scrapers that turns with a 
crank ; don’t cost more’n two bits, do they? Thirty- 
four cents! That's mighty high fer two little bits o’ 
brick-a-bracky like that; but I reckon I kin stand it; 
Christmas don’t come but once a year; an’ I told Becky 


c 





GoopD GRACIous! 


Jane she should hev her full sheer o’ that pork money ; 
an’ blamed if she sha’n'’t !” 


ah, 
A good story is told of the sage old instructor in 
His 





class of fun-loving boys was encouraged to bring to 
him any rare specimens of insects or other interesting 
natural objects which might be found, and there wae 
quite a rivalry in the collecting of these rarities. 

A company of his students decided to get an indeed 
rare specimen, and a plan was contrived which, with 
the aid of the venerable doctor’s impaired eyesight, 
they hoped would be a great success. With a pros- 
pect of some rare sport, various of the common insects 
were dismembered, and the head of one kind, the le; 
of another, with the wings of a third, were carefully 
giued upon the trunk of one still different. AtJast an 
indeed strange-looking bug had been manufactured, 
and the designers of this new insect were satisfied 
that their work would certainly perplex the short- 
sighted professor, 

With sober faces the committee took the wonder- 
fully constructed specimen to the teacher, who at first 
sight thought he saw in it a valuable acquisition to 
his collection. The class had crowded around with 
the question, ‘‘ Doctor, what kind of a bug is that 2” 
With considerable expectancy he placed it in his mi- 
croscope, and the latter was evidently too much for its 
artificial joints, but without changing his expression or 
removing his eye from the glass, the professor re- 
plied, ‘ Boys, I guess this is a member of the species 
humbug.” 

cgniibaetinis 


The following are bona fide replies to questions of a 
written examination in geography in the secondary 
grade of a public school in Pennsylvania: 

Question. ‘Tell how many oceans there are in the 
world, and name them.” 

Answer. ‘There are six oceans—the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Arctic, Antarctic, Indian, and Adjacent Ocean.” 

Question. ‘‘Give in your own words the difference 
between a cave and a mountain.” 

Answer. ‘‘One is a bump in, and the other is a 
bump out.” 

Question, ‘Tell in your own words how a river is 
represented on the map, and then give the definition 
of one.” 

Answer, “When you see a black thing on the map 
like a lot of angel-worms all together, that’s a river, 
but a real river, of course, is water instead of angel- 
worms.” 
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ARITHMETIC. 


LAURA. “So YOU ARE REALLY ENGAGED TO HIM, DEAR? 
YOU ARE TWENTY—JUST TWICE AS OLD AS YOU, LOVE. 


HE WILL BE EIGHTY!” 


CLARA. *“*Goop 6racious! I HAr™ 7 ° 


HE Is FORTY, YOU SAY, AND 
DEAR ME, WHEN YOU ARE FORTY 


-HT OF THAT.” 





